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Editorial 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


THE desire and the need for spiritual direction on the part of 
religious and lay people is one of the most obvious things in the 
world today. This desire and need has been expressed persistently, 
pleadingly, over a rather long period of time. It can no longer be 
ignored. It is imperative that all priests respond with zeal, intelli- 
gence, and untiring labor. 

So many Christians have become aware of their apostolic re- 
sponsibility and at the same time are conscious of their spiritual 
poverty. They are hungry for the things of God; they are crying out 
for bread and they must not be handed a stone in the form of any 
weak or inadequate excuse such as: “Too advanced for me,” “No 
time,” “Not necessary,” “Big crowds at Confession,” “Better to be 
just an ordinary Christian.” Now is the hour. We must meet their 
demands if they are to remain effective instruments of Christ's 
peace and power in the world. God has called them all to divine 
union; the Church has called them all to work — the most divine 
work; it is the duty of priests to help them in every way possible to 
achieve their vocation. 

This issue of Sprrrruau Lire will attempt to answer some pressing 
questions: What is spiritual direction? For whom? By whom? How 
does it operate? To what end? How does it fail— by excess, defect? 
For what should one look in a director? What should one expect? 
What is required of the one directed? Is direction or a director 
necessary? Why? 


Definition and Purpose 


Spiritual direction is “the delegated action of Christ for the edifi- 
cation of His Mystical Body, through the ordinary organ of the 
priesthood” (Gnocchi). With regard to the individual effect of 
direction, one could say: it is for the formation of the perfect mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body. The fact is that the purpose of spiritual 
direction is to aid a person to become himself, his best self, a perfect 
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human being; and this is done primarily through a progressive en- 
lightenment of the mind and enlargement of the heart, involving 
an adequate response to God and other men. 

The aim is toward knowledge of God, because you cannot love 
what you do not know; and it is impossible really to know God 
without loving Him, He is so infinitely attractive. “Whoever loves 
is born of God and knows God; who does not love, does not know 
God, for God is love” (1 Jn. 4:7). For St. John, then, to know God 
is not an abstract intellectual process but an experience that involves 
all of our powers — affective as well as intellectual. And the experi- 
ence finds concrete manifestation through the exercise of the same 
affective and knowing faculties in our adjustment to one another. 
The by-product, the indirect result of the Godward aim of spiritual 
direction, is perfection — the perfection of charity. When a man 
loves God perfectly, he is perfect. 

Spiritual direction is not, therefore, concerned mostly with moral 
problems, but with theological problems — with the positive concern 
for the actuation and development of the theological virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. And so spiritual direction is not meant 
to give a precise solution to all moral problems, but to help a person 
come closer to Christ, the source of his entire spiritual life. Through 
this personal direction, one is led toward the experience of knowing 
God. Direction does not produce the experience, but it prepares 
and helps one to achieve, with the grace of God, the necessary 
dispositions for such an experience. And God has given the director 
a mandate to judge the authenticity of the experience and eventu- 
ally help the person manifest this experience in everyday living. 


Importance and Necessity 

Pope Leo XIII declared it to be “a common law of Providence 
that souls be led to the loftier spiritual heights by being helped 
by other men.” This is tantamount to saying that spiritual guidance 
is necessary in order to raise the level of the Christian life in souls, 
and also to point out that in the hands of God, men, and especially 
priests, become instruments to produce spiritual growth in souls. 
“We find at the very origin of the Church a well known manifesta- 
tion of this law: although Saul, breathing out threat and carnage, 
had heard the voice of Christ Himself and had asked Him: Lord, 
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what do you want me to do? he was sent for the answer to Damas- 
cus, to Ananias: Enter into the city and there it will be told you 
what you must do” (Testem Benevolentiae ). 

One needs spiritual direction in order to begin a spiritual life. 
Without it, there is frequently no beginning at all; or if it is begun, 
it is begun unsteadily, unsurely, from wrong starting points and 
false principles and unhealthy emphases. It is so important to begin 
with everything right. It is like getting an airplane off the ground. 
That is the most important point in the whole flight. The plane is 
readied: help comes from every direction and source for a successful 
take-off. Once off the ground and into the air (the plane’s proper 
environment), all is well, ordinarily, and all relax. Something similar 
is true of the human being in pursuit of the towering objectives of 
the spiritual life. Once into the supernatural world, into the spirit 
(a human being’s true environment), and led by the Spirit, all is 
well. But vast and varied help is needed in the beginning. Just as 
the pilot does, indeed, have general knowledge of aeronautics but 
needs particular, concrete knowledge applied to him and his situa- 
tion here and now, so the Christian in pursuit of perfection needs 
at the beginning of his spiritual life a specific, concrete application 
of principles, here and now, in a given situation, with a particular 
kind of nature, temperament, disposition, etc. Experienced help is 
therefore needed. Outside help is necessary for an objective view 
of self. A man cannot see himself with sure and true objectivity. He 
cannot see with clarity because of emotional stress, situational pres- 
sure, and other debilitating factors. And so he who constitutes him- 
self his own master becomes the disciple of a fool. 

Perfection, it is important to remember, has different forms, ac- 
cording to the vast variety of personalities in the world and the 
particular circumstances and conditions surrounding each one. 
When this is overlooked by devout but unwise and undirected 
people, certain unpleasant and unholy things happen. Someone 
imitates a saint slavishly and stifles the growth of his own unique 
personality. Another forces himself into a mold and experiences 
frustration, spoils his humanity. Someone else applies the princi- 
ples and rules of spiritual growth without imagination or discrim- 
ination and so foils his best efforts and thwarts his finest qualities. 
And so on. The results, in general, are disastrous. To avert them, 
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one does not always need a director, but one does need direction. 

Spiritual direction frequently prevents one from merely going 
through the motions of religion. There are so many Christians who 
do not appreciate the magnificent dignity of their vocation to sanc- 
tity, to the perfection of love. There are so many who have prac- 
tically no idea of the immense love of God for them, and of the per- 
sonal nature of that love, and of the power of that love to do them 
good, to bring them indescribable happiness. The seeds of this per- 
fect happiness, this divine life, are planted in every Christian soul 
at Baptism. But seeds must grow and develop before you reap the 
harvest. There are thousands of Christians walking about the face 
of the earth bearing in their bodies the Infinite God of whom they 
know practically nothing. The majority in the Church stand on the 
threshold and go through the external motions of religion and duti- 
fully profess their faith. But never have they come to the heart of 
the Church where the living God dwells. They do not enjoy their 
faith, they do not know God by experience. 

The Christian religion has got to come alive in the individual life. 
A man needs more than abstract knowledge. He needs to know God 
firsthand. He needs to go through the arduous process of loss and 
gain, trial and error. The supernatural life is necessarily adventur- 
ous, dangerous. It is governed by the principles of sanctity, not 
safety. One ought not to risk it alone. And it seems that nobody 
wants to. And so they stand on the threshold, fulfilling all their obli- 
gations but missing the joy and the power and the glory of religion. 
That is why G. K. Chesterton said: “Christianity has not been tried 
and found wanting; it has been found difficult and left untried.” 
If they would only come all the way in and drink of the eternal 
fountain of life bubbling up at the heart of the Church! But their 
cry is heard all around the world: “How can I, unless some man 
show me?” . 

Without direction it is difficult to avoid the common aberrations, 
inroads, subtle fallacies: a negative outlook and approach, the ex- 
tremes of Pelagianism or Jansenism, etc.; or to withstand the forces 
that are against spiritual growth. Alone, a man cannot ordinarily 
withstand the constant pressure of human respect, public opinion, 
or the pull toward the least common denominator, mass conformity, 
opportunism, the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
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As a rule, one needs spiritual direction for the adequate solving 
of problems. Without it, many try to escape problems rather than 
solve them, which, of course, is spiritually, psychologically, and 
socially disastrous. With direction it is much easier to solve prob- 
lems and make decisions and thus grow by one victory after another. 
It is particularly necessary for assisting a person through the pre- 
carious periods: transitional stages of prayer, scruples, temptations, 
doubts, darkness, and crises of all kinds. It is, finally, an aid to 
perseverance. For one aiming at holiness, the most besetting temp- 
tation is to give up. He needs periodic checking for stimulation, 
correction, encouragement; above all, perhaps, for continuity —a 
continuous thread running straight through all moods, providing 
orientation and balance to one’s whole life, precluding unwholesome 
periods of elation and depression. 

Saint Teresa undertook nothing without direction. She says: 
“Every Christian should try to consult some learned person if he 
can, and the more learned the person the better. Those who walk 
in the way of prayer have the greater need of learning; and the 
more spiritual they are, the greater is their need. . . . I, myself, 
through not knowing what to do, have suffered much and lost a 
great deal of time. I am sorry for souls who reach this state (prayer 
of quiet) and find themselves alone.” And in the sixth mansion, 
where supernatural manifestation may become frequent, direction 
is indispensable. 

Lack of spiritual growth is accredited by St. John of the Cross 
to the absence of spiritual direction, “because they do not under- 
stand themselves and lack competent and alert directors who will 
guide them to the summit.” This is not God’s fault, as St. John goes 
on to point out. “When God says or reveals something to a soul, 
He gives this same soul to whom He says it, a kind of inclination 
to tell it to the person to whom it is fitting it should be told. Until 
this has been done, there is not entire satisfaction because the man 
has not been reassured by another man like himself.” A layman who 
takes seriously the command to be perfect needs spiritual direction 
even more than a religious. 

St. Paul went to the Apostles to be confirmed in his faith. 
St. Peter, although taught and favored by God Himself, went 
astray on his own with regard to a ceremony concerning the 
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Gentiles. The Fathers of the desert, in spite of an insatiable 
thirst for solitude, gathered together for the sake of direction. 
The majority of saints had spiritual directors, and all of them 
had some kind of direction. In the case of some, the relation- 
ship between director and directed led to a warmhearted, holy 
friendship in which both found, besides light for their ascent of 
the mount of perfection, a marvelous spiritual enrichment and 
fruitfulness in works of mercy. Think of St. Francis and St. Clare, 
St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane, Jordon of Saxony and Diane. 


The Choice of a Director 


Choosing a director is a very deliberate thing. If you must look 
for skill, training, and expert qualifications in a teacher, lawyer, 
physician, you have a right to look for them in your spiritual 
director. And God gives grace for this choice. After all, is not 
the traditional phrase true, that the art of all arts is the direction 
of souls? 

The orientation of a life, the rapidity of its spiritual ascent, its 
sanctification and perhaps even salvation, can depend on the choice 
of a spiritual guide. And so St. Francis de Sales recommends that 
a director be chosen, not among a thousand but from ten thousand. 
The choice should be governed by reason and faith, not just natural 
inclination. St. John of the Cross says that “it is a difficult thing 
to explain how the spirit of the disciple grows in conformity with 
that of his spiritual father, in a hidden and secret way.” That is 
why St. Teresa stressed that “it is of great importance that the 
director should be a prudent man—of sound understanding, I 
mean — and also an experienced one; if he is a learned man as 
well, that is a very great advantage.” Obviously, there is a par- 
ticular danger here for religious who have a limited choice and 
a certain obligation to accept what is provided. They may, how- 
ever, and sometimes should, seek further assistance. 

St. Teresa was always eminently wise and liberal in this regard. 
“If such a person be in the world, praise God that he is able 
to choose the director to whom he is to be subject, and let him 
not give up such righteous freedom; let him rather remain without 
a director until he finds the right one.” God Himself sometimes 
indicates the right director to a soul that He has charged with a 
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special mission: St. Paul is sent to Ananias; St. Margaret Mary is 
told to go to Pére de la Colombiére. 

Although spiritual direction is a function of the priesthood, it 
is bound up especially with the personal qualities of the priest, 
and draws from these its efficacy. One could sin through impru- 
dence — except in the case of urgency or necessity — by counting 
uniquely on the sacerdotal grace of the priest and not considering 
his aptitude for the special ministry of giving important advice or 
regular direction. 

Should a director be retained all through life? It depends. If 
possible it is usually desirable, but never with the same perma- 
nence, regularity, and dependence as in earlier stages. No matter 
how advanced a person may be, no matter how enlightened, 
strengthened, and comforted by the Holy Spirit, he may yet de- 
part from the Way, the Truth, and the Life. He may become 
attached in some subtle way. He may mistake the consolations of 
God for the God of consolations. He may slacken his efforts, rest 
on his laurels, look for reward here on earth. So he may profitably 
turn to others for guidance, hoping all along for a guide of sufficient 
maturity and sympathy. 

Is it wise to change a director? If the director has clearly 
become a hindrance rather than a help, one definitely ought to 
change. But such change should never be prompted by tempera- 
mental inclination or fitfulness. Change for the sake of change is 
an evil and ought to be opposed by both the old and the newly 
approached director. At other times a change is inevitable — and 
God’s will—due to circumstances and conditions beyond any 
mortal’s control. } 


The Qualities of a Director 


Holiness is most desirable in a director. It is what makes him 
like God. He is God-centered, Christ-conscious. Although he is so 
useful and available to all who seek or need him, he is wholly 
other; he is charitable, humble, and prayerful, a collaborator of 
God. Holiness alone has respect for the absolute right of God over 
the soul. A holy director (and this includes superiors) will regard 
himself merely as an instrument that acts from the outside, He 
will regard every person as sacred. Each soul is created immedi- 
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ately by God without intermediary; it is consequently ordained 
immediately to Him, and there can be no one between it and 
God. The director can only intervene from without, striving to 
give to people confided to him the most suitable means to advance 
in the way of sanctity; but it is God who leads them. “Only God 
can deify,” said St. Thomas. Consequently, a director is only a 
servant — a servant of souls, a servant of the Holy Spirit in souls. 
The director's attitude ought to be that of John the Baptist: “He 
must increase and I must decrease.” 

The holy director will stand with immense, awful fear and 
reverence before the mystery of a human person and before the 
even more wonderful mystery of God in a human life. He will 
not rush in where angels fear to tread. St. John of the Cross has 
severe words for spiritual guides who, he says, “like rough black- 
smiths know only the use of the hammer,” and bids them remem- 
ber that “here the Holy Spirit is the principal agent and the real 
guide of souls, who never ceases to take care of them and never 
neglects any means by which they may profit and draw near to 
God quickly and in the surest way.” This is a delicate business, 
and no task for hard-headed, cold-hearted people at all. The whole 
purpose of all human instrumentality is to lead the soul to that 
degree of sanctity where it is totally docile to the ultimate Director, 
who alone is holy, the Holy Spirit. 

The holy director will be keenly aware of how unique each 
person is. St. John of the Cross exclaims: “Hardly could we find 
one that even half resembles another.” All are fed by the same 
bread of life — but! The director must regard this mystery with 
respect. The action of grace in the soul will reveal to him the 
divine name by which it is called. 

I once lived near a mansion where only one of the many garden- 
ers employed there had succeeded with every one of the roses. I 
asked him what was the secret of his success. He told me that 
the other gardeners treated all the roses not unwisely, but too 
generally — they treated them all in precisely the same way; 
whereas he himself watched across the months each rosebush 
separately, and followed out for each plant that plant’s special 
attrait as to soil, manure, sun, air, water, support, shelter, and 
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The spiritual director needs to treat each person as separately, 
distinctly, and carefully as that. Immeasurable damage has been 
done by directors (and this includes superiors) who have advised 
or governed with a sameness, a coldness, a generality that kills 
creativity and originality; who have imposed upon their charges 
lifeless systems and humorless programs that are outworn, incom- 
patible, unsound, and most undesirable; and who have, therefore, 
robbed from the people they directed or governed the very 
foundation for any kind of greatness or nobility — the spontaneous 
zest for life. 

The poignant lament of our Holy Father that “man is being 
despoiled of his personality” is not merely for the enemies of the 
Faith. It is for all those busy with endless classifications of good 
and bad, for those who think they know everything about their 
brothers and sisters in religion, their subjects, their fellow workers, 
their employees, who don’t respect sufficiently God’s mysteries in 
dealing with souls. This is the most subtle form of that desolating 
scandal that so horrified our Lord. Better to be bound and cast 
into the sea than be the source of this kind of direction. 

It is a great privilege of the holy director to contemplate at 
times the work of God in souls, and to collaborate discreetly — 
always in the shadow — so that the power, mercy, and wisdom of 
God, admirable in all His works but especially in His saints, may 
shine forth and be glorified. 


Prudence 


Without prudence, a director would do more harm than good. It 
must be real prudence, though, the positive, dynamic, manly virtue 
with a rich, broad sweep of intelligence. One must never confuse 
this virtue with spineless caution. It is anything but. Prudence 
chooses not always the safest means to the end, but the best and 
most appropriate here and now. The director must be bold, 
daring, and decisive; and at the same time exquisitely delicate. 
He is confronted continually by the darkness of the divine and 
the complexity of human nature. He must cope with the demands 
of God and human weakness. He will need to expend all of his 
spiritual might and wit toward discerning God’s will. Rashness and 
hastiness are always perilous. So are complacency in one’s own 
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judgment, perfunctory observations, unwillingness to admit a mis- 
take or to change one’s mind, to reverse a decision. Though He 
must not be crippled by hesitation or undue delay, he must be 
prepared to wait. The great doers are often the most patient, 
watchful men. He must attune the soul to God’s pace, God’s goal, 
in His manner. And so he must be awake, alert, responsive. He must 
not only think and pray. He must seek counsel, study, sweat, labor, 
worry, and, above all, love. Without the driving force of love, the 
intuitive power of love, his direction will be desultory, weak, super- 
ficial, blind. Love is an irrevocable commitment to another person, 
a donation, a surrender — without sentimentality or softness. He 
who makes decisions outside of this context is a coward, a manne- 
quin, a straw man, and thus completely unsuitable for representing, 
either as a director or a superior, a God Who is Love. 


Experience 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of experience in a 
director. All the masters of the spiritual life have spoken from 
their own experience or from that of souls they had been able to 
observe closely. Techniques and methods cannot track down the 
action of God in a soul; they may even hinder His action and 
restrict it. Without experience a director can be a kind and passive 
witness, but it does not seem that he can — without supernatural 
enlightenment — encourage and direct with authority as his func- 
tion obliges him. Even the signs of contemplation of St. John of 
the Cross need to be experienced in some degree before judicious 
application can be made to concrete cases. 

We know how indebted St. Teresa of Avila was to experienced 
directors: St. Francis Borgia, St. Peter of Alcantara. She says: “I 
have come across souls so constrained and afflicted because of the 
inexperience of their director that I have been really sorry for 
them.” 

An inexperienced director may easily thwart once and for all 
the soaring spirit of the soul, either through lack of understanding 
or timidity; or again by letting it exhaust itself prematurely by 
excessive mortifications. And so there is no substitute for experience. 
Most tragic mistakes of direction are made by young, ardent, but 
inexperienced men. 
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Learning 

A thorough grasp of the basic principles of ascetic and mystical 
theology is indispensable to anyone who wishes to give enlightened 
help to others in pursuit of perfection. He must not be so captivated 
by or absorbed in one branch of theology or one aspect of the 
spiritual life that he loses his balanced perspective of the whole: 
for instance, a liturgist who knows nothing of contemplation, or 
a contemplative who ignores the liturgy. He must possess a unify- 
ing synthesis of all theological science. There are no partitions 
among dogmatic, moral, ascetic, and mystical theology. There is 
a science of God and His dealings with men, branching out in 
different ways but always demanding a fixed center. 

St. Teresa had a real penchant for learned men, especially if 
they were to serve as directors. She preferred them even to pious 
men. “The more learned the better,” she said. And not just ordinary 
learning; she had no use for those pseudo-intellectuals who couldn’t 
explain the manner of God’s presence in the soul. She speaks of 
“timid, half-learned men whose shortcomings have cost me very 
dear.” 

It is not enough to know theology. A director must also know 
psychology, that science which opens up the mysterious realm of 
the subconscious. St. John of the Cross is the great psychologist 
of the spiritual life. He should be read and reread. Modern psy- 
chology has made an enormous contribution toward the under- 
standing of the whole man, the discovery of the causes of mental 
illness, the remedial treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill, and above all, perhaps, the positive principles of mental hy- 
giene — the way to become a full-grown, mature, integrated man. 
All this ought to be known and utilized by the director. 

But in this field of psychology especially, “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” Even a full knowledge is dangerous, since 
the science itself is still very young, weak, and unsure of itself, 
Unfortunately, there is very much we do not know. In fact, we 
seem to be in ignorance of the more important things. The miasma 
of ignorance which surrounds the topic of psychology, and the 
consequent Vesuvius of ceaseless chatter about complexes, repres- 
sions, inhibitions, childhood traumas, anxieties, frustrations, and 
Oedipus yearnings has had a most confusing, debilitating effect 
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upon thoughtful adults. The educational system itself has been 
unfavorably, detrimentally psychiatrized. 

Our knowledge of psychical processes and phenomena is not 
deficient in quantity nor trivial in quality, but it lacks the finality, 
completeness, and authority that many employers, directors, and 
superiors are attributing to it. The best psychologists and psycho- 
analysts assure us that most of the theories we hold today in the 
areas of motivation, emotions, and personality will look very “corny” 
fifty years hence. It would be egregious folly, then, for a director 
to adhere too rigidly and too devotedly to contemporary psychologi- 
cal theories, just as it is absurd for a superior to use the interpreted 
data of psychological tests as the major factor in the judgment 
of vocations. 

It has been suggested by Dr. J. A. Gengerelli in The Saturday 
Review that a ten-year moratorium be invoked on public pro- 
nunciamentos by all “personality experts.” He concludes: “a pro- 
tracted and restful silence in the mass-communication networks 
regarding the mind and personality would do much toward tran- 
quillizing the Age of Anxiety.” 


Duties of the One Directed 


For spiritual direction to be effective, the one directed must 
have a spirit of faith, always seeing God in the director and re- 
sponding to God through the director. At times, acts of faith will 
have to be multiplied, especially when the veil seems heavier, the 
instrument opaque; or again when very close bonds of affection 
might introduce too much natural facility or passivity into his 
obedience. 

There should be an affectionate confidence in the director. In 
fact, there should be, in the true and good sense of the word, 
a particular friendship. And there should be a definite response 
to the director’s good qualities (not just his priesthood) upon 
which his direction depends, with a grateful kind of affection that 
his devotedness merits. St. Teresa found consolation and joy in her 
directors. She was solicitous and attentive to them and lavished 
upon them deep and faithful regard, and all this she expressed 
with warmth and simplicity. This attitude was not a threat to 
her purity and mastery of heart; it was the result of such mastery. 
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Simplicity and Discretion and Obedience 

Childlike candor and honesty ought to pervade the soul of the 
directed. He must open up with confidence. This is particularly true 
in the case of supernatural favors. St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross are very emphatic — all must be revealed, totally but simply 
and briefly, and only for the purpose of being directed, not praised, 
admired, or pampered. Frequent communications, especially written 
ones, about all this usually miss the mark and are unadvisable. 

Apart from cases where people take a vow of obedience to the 
director, it is evident that there can be no question of obedience 
in the sense of strict precept or canonical obligation. But there is 
a traditional opinion that a person benefits by complete submission 
for a certain period of time. In certain initial trials like scruples or 
in later crises, this submission is expedient as part of the providential 
remedy and relief. 


Conclusion 


Where are directors found? This is a problem for many reasons 
which we cannot list and explain here. The spiritual director, let 
it suffice to say, ought not to be a rare and special kind of priest. 
It is the great privilege and high calling of every priest to be a 
director of souls. It is not enough to administer the sacraments in 
a detached, routine sort of way and presume that his pastoral 
work is done. He must offer personal insight and anguished love 
in a highly individualistic, distinct sort of way, until Christ’s image 
be formed in his people. And so the answer is to begin to look 
for directors in your own parish. That is where they should be. If 
not, look in nearby monasteries. That is why they are there. 

Much more remains to be said and written. The articles of this 
issue will explore a good bit of the whole problem of spiritual 
direction. But more will need to be done. If the readers will com- 
ment on this issue and suggest further possible or needed develop- 
ments, we shall have a better idea of what to present. 


FATHER WitiiAM, O.C.D. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The author, final editor of the defunct Integrity, throws new light on 
the problem of Direction. 


Spiritual Direction 
Dorothy Dohen 


IN OCTOBER, 1954, Integrity magazine published an article on 
spiritual direction. It was the result of a questionnaire answered 
by about fifty laymen and laywomen who told of their aspirations 
and needs in regard to Confession and spiritual direction. The 
article was received with a great deal of interest, for it is one of 
the acknowledged phenomena of our day that lay people are 
showing an avid desire to advance in holiness. The life of prayer 
and all that it entails is no longer considered foreign to a life in 
the world; engagement in temporal interests need not keep one 
from contemplation of eternal verities. 

It is also pretty much agreed that the way to holiness for lay 
people today is unchartered. True, they have the Gospel coun- 
sels, the traditional masters of the spiritual life, and the directives 
of the recent Popes, to give broad general outline of their journey, 
but the exact way they will follow can be termed experimental. 
Theirs is the surety of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but it 
presents itself in the sacrament of the moment which too often 
seems haphazard and unpredictable. Without rule, habit, cloister, 
or superior, the lay person is on his own in a way unknown to 
the religious. 

It is not surprising then that an earnest desire for holiness has 
often caused him (and especially her) to bend over backward 
in dependence upon a director to give him the desired spiritual 
security. This over-dependence on spiritual directors, particularly 
on the part of women, was mentioned repeatedly in the answers 
to the Integrity questionnaire. It was seen not only as a stumbling 
block to the persons involved who mistakenly sought in spiritual 
direction the emotional support they failed to find in other areas 
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in their lives, but it was viewed also as a deterrent to more ma- 
ture, independent personalities who misinterpreted the real role 
of spiritual direction because of what they saw of it in actual 
practice. 

It is not the purpose of this present article to attempt to solve 
any of the very real difficulties involved in spiritual direction for 
lay people, but the writer, who had the privilege of compiling the 
answers to the Integrity questionnaire, would like simply to point 
out three general problems that lay people see in spiritual direc- 
tion. This article is written not in a spirit of carping criticism, 
nor to provoke controversy, but in the hope that the presentation 
of the problems as they appear to a lay person may be of help 
to confessors and directors who are generously striving to guide 
souls to union with God. 


The First Problem — Direction and Psychotheraphy 


The first problem arises from the present great interest in the 
connection between religion and psychiatry, between Confession 
and psychotherapy. There are priests — very few — who have been 
competently trained in some sort of psychotherapy and make use 
of it in their pastoral dealings; there are priests who feel that any 
form of psychiatry is diabolic and that any neurosis should give 
way to absolution; there are priests — an increasing number — who 
try to make use of psychotherapy while knowing very little about 
it. This categorization is obviously a gross over-simplification, but 
there is enough truth in it to hint at the difficulties of lay people 
who seek spiritual guidance from priests who approach psychiatry 
from varying points of view. The poor person, burdened with 
neurotic guilt, who hears a Sunday sermon to the effect that 
psychiatric treatment is not only wrong but unnecessary and that 
Confession is the only remedy for guilt feelings, suffers an increase 
in anxiety, for wasn't he to Confession the night before? Does this 
persistence of guilt feelings prove his Confession sacrilegious and 
the absolution worthless? 

Then there is the girl trying to advance in holiness who ap- 
proaches another priest, this time not one who disapproves of 
psychiatry but one who, on the contrary, dabbles in it. He asks 
her if she is neurotic, She comes away confused; she dosen’t know 
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if she is neurotic, but this reaction his question has provoked: 
she'll be on guard from now on; the priest won't get to know her 
as she is. She'll try to keep from him anything about herself that 
seems to her to indicate incipient neurosis. But what about the 
priest? Granted that, to say the least, his question indicates a 
certain ineptness, still if he is to give good spiritual direction it 
may be necessary for him to know whether his penitent is neurotic. 
However, is he confusing the purpose of direction with the aim 
of psychotherapy? And if his penitent is neurotic should he attempt 
to go beyond his depth into a field for which he has no training 
or competence? 

These are no academic questions. In a psychiatrically oriented 
age they pose real problems for lay people who are inevitably 
influenced by the attitudes priests take toward psychotherapy. One 
social worker remarked to the writer that she wished the Church 
would make some sort of infallible pronouncement so confused is 
she by the attitude toward psychiatry taken by different priests! 

Granted that neurotics beat a trail to every rectory door, should 
a would-be spiritual director be able to distinguish between an 
anxiety neurosis and the sufferings that have their principal cause 
in the passive purifications? 

Then there is the pious woman who tells her director how she 
is “persecuted” by her family. Should he tell her to bear wrongs 
patiently or should he be able to recognize the classic case of the 
paranoid? 

The above paragraphs are intended to serve as an indication 
of the confusing problems in direction and psychotherapy as they 
affect lay people. They are problems requiring much thought, 
study, and prayer. Their existence makes spiritual direction in our 
day even more the “art of arts” than it was before. 


The Second Problem — Understanding Lay Life 

Priests who are chaplains of lay groups or who are engaged 
in giving spiritual direction to lay people have shown great in- 
terest in understanding lay life. They have made a study of tem- 
poral problems; they show great sympathy with the problems 
facing young people and especially families. But this is another 
area where a “little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” We lay 
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people are all probably familiar with the example of the priest 
who clucks sympathetically over the financial hardships of a 
family with an income on which other families manage to live 
quite nicely! We can be amused by this sympathetic and naive 
over-identification while we are at the same time grateful to 
priests for making the effort to understand the manifold difficulties 
of lay life. 

But there is an involvement of the priest in the temporal in- 

terests of his penitent that does present a serious problem. Since 
the lay person should not (even if he could) live his spiritual life 
in a vacuum, it is to be expected that the circumstances and prob- 
lems of his daily life are going to affect the state of his soul. 
He is going to present his problems, then, not in a disembodied 
state but in the context of his temporal situation. Since this is so, 
the lay person has the tendency to draw his confessor or director 
into his temporal life as an active participant. 
_ The lay person, for instance, outlines to the director some par- 
ticular difficulty he is having with his family. Granted that the 
situation is affecting his growth in charity and quite legitimately 
should be discussed with the director, is the director going to 
be drawn into the position of arbitrator of the conflict — an arbi- 
trator who, moreover, only hears one side of the story? Is there 
the danger that the director will over-identify with his penitent, 
seeing all his difficulties with other people, his problems at work, 
etc., completely from his point of view? 

And will this over-identification, and the consequent assumption 
by the director of decision-making responsibilities that rightly be- 
long to the lay person, be as dangerous to the person as it is un- 
fair to the other people involved in his or her life? One has 
been moved to wonder that when hearing a young man say that he 
did not get his loved one’s consent to his proposal until after he had 
seen her spiritual director. “Why it was worse than asking her 
father for her hand!” 

With all the emphasis on the necessity for lay people to develop 
personal responsibility and initiative, shouldn’t the emphasis in 
spiritual direction be on the development of personal prudence 
in the penitent in order that he may solve the problems he meets 
in life as Christ would wish, rather than on having the director 
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solve the problems for him? Is the director, even sometimes ‘in 
the very act of trying to understand lay life, really applying to the 
situation the obedience of the religious life? 

These are questions that seem to this writer to be especially 
pertinent in the spiritual direction of lay people. Even if the 
lay person acts — as he frequently does — as if he wants the direc- 
tor to lead his life for him, the director has to avoid the temptation. 
For how can anyone grow toward spiritual and emotional maturity 
unless he learns to stand on his own two feet? 

The way to God is inevitably lonely, as anyone discovers who 
progresses even a little way, and this is so for all souls, whether 
they give themselves to God in religion or remain in the world. 
But the person has to be prepared for this loneliness, not kept 
from it by over-protective spiritual direction. 


The Third Problem — The Happiness Pitfall 


This third problem is quite directly allied to the other two; 
for it concerns the temptation to make of spiritual direction not 
an assist to holiness but an assist to happiness. It reduces the 
spiritual director to an amateur psychotherapist who tries to make 
the lay person’s life more agreeable than it is. 

That this temptation exists is not surprising. The search for 
happiness — if one is to judge by the books on the best-seller list — 
is the focus of thought and action today. Everybody is trying like 
mad to be happy. Is it any wonder then that sometimes the goal 
in spiritual direction is shifted from holiness to happiness? 

The great masters of the spiritual life, St. John of the Cross 
particularly, have warned against the cultivation of the cult of 
sensible consolations. One regrets in reading a recently published 
spiritual book the emphasis given to consolations and the mistaken 
identification of the mystical way as the “more consoling” way. 
For has the way to holiness — “of taking up one’s cross daily and 
following Him” — ever changed? Is the soul to be freed from the 
pitfall of seeking his happiness in material things only to fall into 
the pit of an excessive thirst for so-called “spiritual” consolations? 

One wonders, too, about the soft-pedaling of the necessity for 
self-denial and mortification. This, too, it seems, has arisen out of 
the laudable desire to adapt the spiritual life to the condition 
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of those living in the world. It seems obvious that certain peni- 
tential practices are unsuited to lay life, that certain mortifications 
are not suited to the temperaments, physical stamina, or circum- 
stances of living of the people of today. But does this fact do away 
with the necessity for some sort of active preparation of the soul 
for the trials that God will send? Are people too often shown how 
to escape their crosses rather than how to carry them? 

One thinks of the beautiful passage from the Living Flame of 
Love in which St. John of the Cross, taking up the question of 
why so few people attain to the state of transforming union, says: 
“It must be known that this is not because God is pleased that 
there should be few raised to this high spiritual state—on the 
contrary, it would please Him if all were so raised — but rather 
because He finds few vessels in whom He can perform so high 
and lofty a work. For, when He proves them in small things and 
finds them weak and sees that they at once flee from labor, and 
desire not to submit to the least discomfort or mortification, or 
to work with solid patience, He finds that they are not strong 
enough to bear the favor which He was granting them when He be- 
gan to purge them, and goes no farther than their purification . . .” 


Conclusion 


It would seem then that the problem of spiritual direction for 
lay people reduces itself to the problem of how to integrate into 
the ancient science of the spiritual life the new knowledge of 
the human person attained through modern psychology, and fur- 
ther how to integrate this knowledge into the difficult art of 
spiritual direction, while making adaptations for modern condi- 
tions and the lay state. Neither lay people nor directors can be 
scornful of tradition, nor can they refuse to use new insights which 
they have providentially received. This integration of the new 
and the old would be a hopeless task if the Church were stagnant; 
but on the contrary it is the living Church, ever vivified and 
renewed by the Holy Spirit. It is because the writer is confident 
that this integration can be made that this article was written. 


The author is a Swiss Carthusian monk. 


Spiritual Direction 
according to Father Baker (1575-1641) 


Benoit du Moustier 


THE whole life of Father Augustine Baker, the last of the early 
English mystics, might be summarized in the quaerere Deum, the 
seeking for God, that whole-hearted orientation of the soul to- 
wards union with Him. In this does he show himself a true dis- 
ciple of St. Benedict, the patriarch of Western Monachism, who 
demands no less from all those who take on themselves the yoke 
of the Lord in his dominici schola servitii, that school of divine 
service a Benedictine monastery is meant to be according to the 
Holy Rule. 

Born and reared in Anglicanism, later to pass through a period 
of seemingly downright atheism while a student at Oxford and 
London, Baker came in the grip of God’s grace in the year 1600.’ 
He surrendered and remained faithful to his new Master till his 
death. Further study then led him to the Catholic Church (1603); 
and following an interior urge he became a Benedictine in 1605 
at the famous abbey of Santa Giustina at Padua. For reasons of 
health he was soon sent back to England, where he had himself 
affiliated to the then recently restored former English Benedictine 
Congregation (1607). In 1613 he was ordained a priest at Rheims. 

From the very outset of his monastic career Father Baker had 
dedicated all his free time to the study and the practice of the 
life of interior prayer. He filled entire folios with notes and ex- 


1 Once when crossing on horseback the river Monnow, a striking intervention of 
God saved his life from certain death at the moment that he had promised he would 
believe that there was a God who cared more about his life than he was caring 
about loving and worshiping Him, if He would save him from this peril. 
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tracts from a myriad of mystical authors, more than once trans- 
lating whole treatises.’ These were all destined primarily for his 
own perusal but soon began to circulate among his spiritual chil- 
dren. Save for a period of only relative lukewarmness (1610-1619) 
he put into practice these doctrines with such generosity and 
docility that in 1624 he was appointed spiritual instructor and 
director of the English Benedictine nuns at Cambrai, being re- 
garded by his superiors as a settled contemplative (1624-1633). 
Both at Cambrai with the nuns and later on among the monks 
at Douai the quiet influence of the modest and self-effacing 
spiritual director, who lived entirely for God, bore the most 
marvelous fruits, as is proved by the case of Dame Gertrude More 
who died at an early age with a reputation of holiness, of Dame 
Francis Gascoigne and of Joseph Errington who likewise under 
Father Baker’s direction attained to a high degree of virtue and 
contemplative prayer. The mere meeting him brought many a 
priest or religious and many a young layman to a total change of 
life. He disliked discussions, he simply prayed, showed kindness, 
and awaited God’s moment. Only then, he quietly spoke, and 
his words charged with the grace of God seldom missed their 
effect. 

Such marvelous results and a growing silent influence, however, 
soon awoke envy and procured him persecutions and provoked in- 
quiries about his teaching. These caused him a good deal of 
trouble and annoyance, especially in his old age,* but they also 
brought into relief his saintliness and occasioned the endorsement 
of his doctrine by quite a number of authoritative approvals and 
confirmations. 

That teaching has been preserved for us in some fifty lengthy 
and shorter treatises,* all written for particular occasions and never 


2 Among the authors assimilated by Father Baker, we find th i i 
mystics Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton “The Cloud of Unbnawdaater thar CUae gee 
Denis-the-Carthusian, Blommenveen, Lanspergius, Surius, Michael de Coutance; the 
Capuchins, Bennett Fitch and Barbanson; and Tauler, Thomas 3 Kempis Juan de 
Bonilla, Harphius, Balthazar Alvarez, and Blosius. 

$Upon the command of his superiors he had to leave Douai (1638) and lived 
his last years in England among strangers, where he died in 1641. 

*For a description of his works, the biographies by Baker’s pupils, Dom Salvin 


and Dom Cressy, and a bibliography, cf. Dom Justin McCann’s Li 
Augustine Baker, O.S.B. (London: iets & Gun): ey neat Tad opti 
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intended for publication. Dom Serenus Cressy, O.S.B., one of his 
pupils, made them into a coherent whole, published under the 
title of Sancta Sophia or Holy Wisdom. It might be called a true 
Summa of interior prayer in that it comprises in itself a small 
ascetic-mystical library in one big volume. Since its publication 
up to the present day the book has done an immense amount of 
good.° Its basic thoughts, outlined by Father Baker himself in “A 
Treatise of the Fall and Restoration of Man” (1635) and repro- 
duced in the first chapter of Holy Wisdom, are these: Christ’s great 
work of Redemption means to bring us back to Adam’s intimate 
friendship with God in Paradise: Deliciae meae esse cum filiis 
hominum. On our part are required mortification (discipline of 
the senses) and the practice of interior prayer. Of primary im- 
portance in Father Baker’s teaching is, furthermore, the theme that 
the Holy Spirit takes the lead in this return to the lost Paradise 
of mystical union. The task of the external director in Baker’s 
theory consists chiefly in inciting the soul entrusted to him to 
heed that interior direction, and in teaching it to follow it 
judiciously. 

A number of extracts from Holy Wisdom itself may elucidate this 
highly important but also rather delicate point. 


The Two Internal Guides of the Soul 


In every good, faithful, and true Christian (as truth and experi- 
ence teach) there are two internal lights and teachers: the spirit 
of corrupt nature; the Divine Spirit; both, in all our deliberate 
actions, strive for mastery. 

Our misery is that by mortal sins the divine light is for the 
time wholly extinguished and so incapable of producing any con- 
siderable good effect upon the will; but it is not so on the other 
side: by grace the false teacher is not totally expelled or silenced, 
but it remains even in the most perfect, and God knows even 
the best are too much inclined often to hearken to it. Those 


5 Since the appearance of Abbot Sweeney’s edition it is called Holy Wisdom. In 
Vol. XXXIII of the Catholic Record Society (London, 1933), Dom McCann and 
Dom Connolly have published Memorials of Father Baker and Other Documents 
Relating to the English Benedictines, comprising among others Baker's unachieved 
autobiography and the oldest sketch of his life, written two years after his death 
by Dom Leander Richard. 
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that are less perfect, though in matters of necessary duty and 
obligation they follow the conduct of the Divine Spirit, in lesser 
matters are often moved with no other principle than that of 
corrupt nature, by which they incur defects, which, though in 
themselves venial, yet do much to obscure the divine light, and 
weaken its efficacy. Even in those things wherein such imper- 
fect souls do, substantially, follow the direction of God’s Spirit, yet, 
by mixing of sensual interests and ends, suggested by the false 
teacher, they do diminish its lustre, beauty, and value. And so 
subtle is the spirit of nature, that it often makes its false sugges- 
tions pass for divine inspirations, and seldom misses insinuating its 
poison in some degree, either into the beginning or continuation of 
our best actions (Sect. II, ch. I, nn. 2, 4). 


The External Director 


A soul that comes out of the world to a religious contemplative 
life, or that living yet in the world is abstracted from the world 
and aspires to a state of perfection, at the first ordinarily will 
stand in need of an external instructor and guide for most matters 
that concern her in that way. The reason is that such souls, al- 
though supposedly in the state of grace, have sufficient internal 
light to direct them in the ordinary duties of a Christian life, for 
the avoiding of sin and performing the necessary acts of virtues 
requisite; yet, as to the proper practices of internal ways and to 
the ordering of common actions towards contemplation, they are 
indeed penitus animales, governed by sense and the obscure de- 
ceitful light of natural reason, scarce knowing what an internal 
inspiration (with regard to such matters ) is, and unable to discern or 
correspond to such an inspiration. And for this reason their natural 
light and general knowledge, that they have of their own sufficiency 
to be their own directors in a new unknown state, will tell them 
that they must have recourse to other guides skilled in those 
things of which they themselves have no experience (ch. II, n. 1). 


Experience and Knowledge 


No learning that may be got by study and reading, though of 
all the contemplative books now extant, will alone serve to enable 


any one to be a competent director. But one needs experience and 
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practice in the same prayer, and internal exercises that are to be 
taught. 

I may truly say that neither natural judgment, learning, nor 
experience all together are absolutely sufficient to qualify a person 
for the employment of guiding souls in the internal ways of 
the spirit, but very often an actual supernatural illumination will 
be necessary; though true it is that experienced persons have great 
advantages beyond what wit or learning can afford. And such is 
a quality and office not to be expected from persons that bring no 
better endowments with them to the managing of contemplative 
souls, than their own subtlety of wit and learning, or experience in 
a quite different and much inferior prayer (such experience being, 
as I said, rather a disadvantage), for such will resolve all cases; 
and though the directions they give must needs be improper, yet 
they will be absolute in requiring obedience. Whereas, a person 
experienced in the same internal ways, being humble with all (for 
else, says Avila, he also will probably be faulty too), though he be 
not in all cases able to give a resolute judgment, will, finding his 
own deficiency, make a doubt of the matter, and thereupon, out 
of humility, will not scorn but rather be desirous to consult and 
take advice from others (ch. II, nn. 6, 9). 


The Director of Religious 


Though it seem evidently more reasonable and more proportion- 
able to the spirits of persons professing a religious state to be 
conducted by others of the same profession (coeteris paribus) than 
by such as are strangers thereto, yet scarce any directors can be 
found more improper for such (supposing that they tend to con- 
templation) than are religious guides of active spirits, that know 
no further of prayer than meditation, and that show more zeal for 
an exact observance of ceremonies, or a multiplying of external 
voluntary austerities (which of themselves, and unless they be 
guided by God’s Spirit, have no special influence on the spirit, 
but only serve either for an outward show of rigor, or for keeping 
souls from misspending the time), than for the more essential in- 
ternal duties of prayer, solitude of spirit, interior mortification, etc. 
Much more profitable to such souls would be a director, though 
not of any religious profession, who would impose only such 
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austerities as are essentially necessary to an internal life; such 
as are perfect detachment, silence, solitude, convenient abstinence, 
etc, And for other matters not much necessary nor very effective, 
leaving them in a due moderate liberty of spirit, especially not 
imposing on them any forms of mental prayer, however liked or 
practiced by themselves, but leaving them to the conduct of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and not torturing them with painful, reiterated. con- 
fessions, etc. (ch. II, n. 15). 


Learning to Do Without a Director 


The principal care of a spiritual director should be to set the 
souls entrusted to him in such a way that they may not need 
to have much recourse to him afterward. This is done by giv- 
ing them general directions about their prayer, and especially 
how thereby to dispose themselves to receive light from God, 
whose inspirations ought for the future to be their principal rule. 
And for the particular practice of the general directions given, the 
disciples must use their own judgment, and for a help they may 
also make use of such instructions as they may find in books, so 
far as they shall be proper for their spirit. But in cases when 
neither their own judgment nor books will help them, if the diffi- 
culty be of greater moment, they may again have recourse to their 
director (ch. II, n. 18). 


The Important Thing 


The gift of discerning spirits is so necessary to a spiritual guide, 
that except thereby he be able to fit a soul with a sort and degree 
of prayer suitable to her natural disposition, not forcing all souls 
to begin according to any method (for none such can be pre- 
scribed but will be prejudicial to some), and unless he teach 
how she may become illuminated without him, by God alone, 
by the means of prayer, etc. (wherewith the mists of images 
and passions being dispelled, a light will spring forth in the 
soul far more clear and certain than any that can come from 
human instructions), not all the instructions of men and angels, 
joined with all mortifications imaginable, will be able to bring 
a soul to contemplation. For seldom or never does God work 
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contrary to our natural complexions; and till souls come to exer- 
cises in spirit and prayer, infused by God alone, they are far 
from contemplation. 

Some souls do see their way before them far better than others, 
and therefore do raise fewer questions. The instructor therefore 
is to behave himself toward them all according to the quality and 
need of each spirit, always remembering that his office is not to 
teach his own way, nor indeed any determinate way of prayer, etc., 
but to instruct his disciples how they may themselves find out the 
way proper for them, by observing themselves what does good and 
what causes harm to their spirits; in a word, that he is only 
God's usher, and must lead souls in God’s way and not his own 
(ch. II, nn. 21, 27). 


The Theory Applied 


Dom Peter Salvin tells us that he knew a pupil of Father 
Baker's in England. This man was highly respected by many 
virtuous and even saintly Catholics, whereas others thought him 
to be rather worldly, and more or less a freethinker since he 
was so sans géne in his behavior and so outspoken, not minding 
in the least what other people thought about him. He liked society, 
played cards and gambled, devoted a good deal of care to his 
clothes, associated with Protestants, and wanted it to be kept a 
secret that he was a priest. Dom Salvin himself could not under- 
stand how such a man could do so much good to souls leading a 
solid and profound interior life, and so one day he frankly asked 
him how he managed it. 

“Well,” said the other one, “you should know that I have no 
desire whatever, yea that I positively dislike to meddle in the 
interior life of whomsoever it may be, unless he seeks God with 
all his heart and soul, and unless he has a sound mind and a 
good natural disposition. If I meet a man like that — and you will 
hardly find one in a thousand! —then I feel urged, so to speak, 
to encourage and to help him in every way, even though I myself 
am such a sinner. I tell him that in order to please God as he 
desires, he has for his external guidance the commandments of 
God and of the Church, the just laws of the country, and the duties 
of his state. As to more intimate affairs, I simply tell him: ‘I am 
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unable to advise you in this. You should learn to discern for your- 
self what increases your love of God and diminishes your seeking 
of self, That is what you ought to do both in external activities 
and in prayer. All I tell him amounts to that. I know myself to 
be unable to guide such souls. This is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
especially in those in whom He finds His pleasure. We do Him 
injustice by taking the work out of His hands and we will have 
to answer severely one day for our presumption. I never give 
advice in spiritual matters from mere personal insight. I always 
ask God to speak through me and after that I remain so indifferent 
that if my client believes he will find more satisfaction with another, 
I wish heartily that he seeks his profit there. Since God works when, 
how, and through whomever He pleases, I never try to attach 
souls to myself. And perhaps because I seek only God’s and not 
my own, He blesses my efforts and allows me to work so much 
good among those who address themselves to me.” 

This is a comforting and encouraging example of Father Baker's 
teaching: the external director has the task of conducting the soul 
to its interior Guide. It shows how still very imperfect but humble 
priests can do a great deal of good, even as directors of souls of 
a high calling. They will surely, moreover, sooner or later them- 
selves reap the fruits of their so purely intentioned and so exceed- 
ingly supernatural way of dealing with the souls entrusted to their 
care. Thus, at least, was the case of the priest of Dom Salvin’s 
story, for he ended by understanding that he ought not to continue 
his outwardly so unpriestly behavior. 

And too, I believe, this story softens a bit what might seem 
somewhat demanding in Father Baker’s saying that in order to 
direct contemplatives, one should have personal experience of 
their graces. To spiritual directors who themselves have very little 
experience of contemplation, it reveals the possibility of leading 
with good results souls that have reached a far higher state of 
prayer. The only thing that matters is to make them docibiles Dei 
(Jn. 6:45), “tractable to God and His holy grace, or fit to be 
taught by it.” 


The following article by a French Carmelite appeared in Les Annales 
de St. Thérése, Oct., 1951. It was translated by Fr. John, O.C.D., 
Peterboro, N. H. 


Saint Therese of the Child Jesus 


and Spiritual Direction 
Fr. Louis de St. Thérése, O.C.D. 


IS IT true that Saint Therese did not have spiritual directors? We 
are already well aware of the difference between her and Saint 
Teresa of Avila. It is not only two or three priests who claim the 
glory of having directed the great Reformer of Carmel. Three reli- 
gious Orders dispute this honor: the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and 
the Carmelites. Each Order proudly points to several outstanding 
directors, some of them saints. There is nothing like this in the 
case of Saint Therese. Historians scarcely dare point out one or 
two confessors who had any influence upon her spiritual life. 

This first surprise increases when we hear the Saint state ex- 
plicitly that Jesus alone was her Director. Sister Mary of the 
Trinity asked her: “Who then has taught you the Little Way?” — 
“Jesus alone has taught me. No book, no theologian has instructed 
me.”? What interpretation is to be placed on this statement? 

We do not have to define the term “spiritual director.” We take 
the word in its accepted sense: a priest to whom one has recourse 
habitually, not simply for the purpose of receiving absolution, but 
to receive advice for the organization and the development of the 
spiritual life. Very frequently the term of spiritual director is con- 
fused with confessor. 

The first question which presents itself is this: Who were the 


1 Process of Canonization, No. 135-8; cf. No. 864, Autobiography, 8, 11; Lettres, 
pp. 57, 204, 210, 223, etc. 
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confessors of the Saint and what réle did they play in her spiritual 
formation? Saint Therese approached Confession regularly, as all 
Christians anxious about their progress in divine love. She mani- 
fests no inimitable originality on this point. She received this 
sacrament every other week. Although certain vocal prayers, e.g., 
the rosary, will become difficult for her, she never speaks of the 
difficulty she could have experienced in the avowal of her faults. 

Pauline Martin was under the direction of Father Ducellier, 
assistant at the Cathedral of St. Peter. She took little Therese to 
him in the summer of 1878 for her first confession. The Auto- 
biography has preserved the simple and enlightening recital of 
this first meeting between Therese and the priesthood.’ He re- 
mained her confessor until she entered the Benedictine Abbey in 
October of 1881. 

Father Domin, chaplain of the Benedictine boarding school and 
confessor to the pupils, had much more to do with Therese. Until 
1886 he heard her confession; he taught her catechism; and he 
preached the Communion and the annual retreats.‘ When she 
was obliged to discontinue her studies and return home, Therese 
placed herself under the guidance of Father Lepelletier, curate 
at the Cathedral and confessor to Mr. Martin. He directed her 
till her entrance into Carmel.> Her reference to him in her Auto- 
biography was: “I took for my rule of conduct the reception of all 
the communions permitted by my confessor without ever asking 
that the number be increased.” She made her confessions in the 
cloister to Father Youf who died a few days after her own death, 
October 8, 1897. She does not seem to have received any special 
support from him during her trials. She speaks of him, June 5, 1897: 
“I was very little consolated during my temptations against the 
faith. The chaplain said to me today: “Don’t dwell on these things, 
for it is very dangerous.’ ”® 

The extraordinary confessors, Father Faucon and Father Baillon, 
heard her several times a year, but they did not consider them- 
selves as particularly charged with the care of her soul.” 

She could have spoken with other priests on the occasion of 


2 Notes inédites du Carmel de Lisieux. ° Notes inédites; Autobiography, V. 
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retreats and sermons at the Carmel. Father Pichon, S.J., gave a 
retreat there from the 20th to the 28th of May, 1888, a few weeks 
after Therese had entered. She would willingly have chosen him 
as her director, but he was transferred to Canada. He died on 
the 15th of November, 1919, after having testified in the Process 
of Beatification, and without ever having talked with her again.* 

In the following years, the retreats were preached by Father 
Godfrey Madelaine, 1890-1896; Father Alexis, 1891; Father Deodat, 
1892; Father Lemonnier, 1893, 1894, 1895.° 

What is striking in these historical recollections is the docility 
of the Saint in submitting to circumstances in the choice of her 
confessor.. She chooses the confessor of her sister or her father; 
when attending the boarding school she is content with the one 
there; and at the Carmel she is equally satisfied with the one 
assigned, It would be a distortion of the real facts to picture 
her as going from one confessor to another in search of an ideal 
guide. 

With the same simplicity she had recourse to the priests who 
happened to be preaching the retreats. Is this a lack of personality? 
Indifference? Independence or pride? Would it not rather indicate 
a well developed spirit of faith? “When she was mistress of novices, 
she did not permit the novices to criticize the manner in which 
sermons were delivered. She did not believe that all priests spoke 
equally well, but she would allow no one to take their preaching 
to task. She said that the spirit of faith does not permit us to speak 
of the faults of priests.”*° 

She explains how she conducted herself in confession. “I never 
mentioned my interior sentiments.”"* She submitted for absolution 
the acts which appeared to her imperfect, but she never strayed 
into those wordy exposés which are generally the outcome of a 
deep examination of oneself. Mother Agnes adds: “At this period of 
her life, 13 to 15, she saw clearly what our Lord asked of her. 
And she found nothing which appeared to her necessary to submit 
in confession except the determination of the number of com- 
munions she should receive.” 


8 Ibid. 11 [hid., No. 1550, 
9 Ibid. 12 [bid, 
10 Process, No. 1470. 
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Among the priests who heard her confession, were there any 
who profoundly impressed the Saint? Twice, she confided to 
Mother Agnes that she had experienced a very great joy. The first 
time, when she was fifteen and a half, her confessor, Father Pichon, 
told her that she had never offended God gravely. The second 
time, when making the retreat of 1891, Father Alexis told her that 
her imperfections, which stemmed from weakness, did not offend 
God.® These two priestly interventions appear later as providential 
liberations. They removed from her the fears and hesitations which 
could have curbed her ascent, but they are isolated acts which do 
not characterize what we customarily term spiritual direction. 

She did make, however, a positive attempt to choose Father 
Pichon as her director. She wrote him before her first Communion 
recommending herself to his prayers. On this occasion she told 
him that soon she would enter Carmel and that he would be her 
director.‘* Was this step influenced by the example of her sisters? 
Pauline and Marie had Father Pichon as their director and they 
made no secret of this in the family. In 1886, Marie, accompanied 
by her father, went to Calais and to Douvres to welcome Father 
Pichon on his return from America.* When her entrance into 
Carmel was fully decided, Therese wrote to him on the 23rd of 
October, 1887: “I thought that since you were taking spiritual 
care of my two sisters, you would be willing to take care of me.”** 
She considers herself under his direction from this day. At the 
conclusion of the meeting they had at the Carmel, he said to her: 
“My child, may our Lord always be your superior and your 
novice master.” When she recalled this statement seven years later, 
she said: “He was this in fact and also my director.” “The Little 
Flower, transplanted to the Mount of Carmel, turned very quickly 
to the Director of directors and opened under the shadow of the 
cross, having for the radiant sun His adorable Face.” 

Of all the priests who attended to her spiritually, Father Pichon 
is the only one to whom she gives the name of director, and the 
only one whom she mentions in her correspondence." 


13 Ibid., No. 1518. 15 Thid., p. 26: 

14 Lettres, p. 38, note. 16 Ibid., p. 88. 
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After she entered the cloister she wrote him every month. In the 
months of July and August, 1897, she sent him a long letter in 
which she tells him all that God has done for her and what she 
thinks of His love and mercy. She submits to him also her hopes 
and her desires to do good after her death. ‘ ‘My entire soul was 
there” she was to confide.’® 

It would appear at first glance that the Jesuit was her director. 
However, he answers her letters only once a year.?? Was he 
unable to do more? Did he consider more frequent answers use- 
less? Did these yearly letters play an important role? We know 
that he encouraged Therese in her vocation, that he delivered her 
from the fear of having lost baptismal innocence, and that he was 
a great support to her.** May we believe that his influence was 
more decisive than that? Evidently not. Officially he was director 
of the Saint. In reality, God did not permit him to direct her (in 
the full sense of the word) whom He manifestly intended to form, 
Himself. Father Pichon realized what was essential in direction 
without burdening or bending the soul with an indelicate touch. 
On her side, Therese depended on him despite the distance and 
the silence, but her dependence was very light. She had recourse 
to him, but she went beyond him. This explanation teaches us new 
ideas on direction, broader ideas, more flexible, which do not tally 
with the current conception of spiritual direction. 

In these slight references to Father Pichon, it would be inexact 
to read only a tendency in Therese to follow her sisters, or only 
a thoughtless imitation of what is done in the religious life. She 
was fully aware of the importance of direction. “How swiftly souls 
would arrive at the height of perfection if they were properly 
guided from the beginning.” “I realize that God needs no one to 
do His work; but just as He permits an experienced gardener to 
raise rare and delicate plants and gives him the necessary knowl- 
edge for this, reserving to himself the care of nourishing them, 
thus Jesus desires to be aided in the divine care of souls.”** Direc- 
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tion is not something superfluous, it is not a spiritual luxury. It 
enters into the divine plan for all sanctification. é; 

Therese did not merely give intellectual assent to this truth. She 
acted upon it. “I can affirm that the Servant of God took counsel, 
testified Father Pichon. Although she was not always understood 
by her ordinary and extraordinary confessors, nevertheless she sub- 
mitted her thoughts to them and followed their advice without 


reservation.””° 


“She willingly consulted Father Baillon and said that he gave 
her good advice.”** With reference to Holy Communion, she said 
that one should tell her confessor the attraction she experienced 
to receive her Lord.?? When she composed the Act of Offering, 
she desired that this act be judged by a priest. Father Lemonnier 
and his superior examined it and she was reassured.” 

With the advice of an enlightened director, she copied the Credo 
and carried it constantly on her person in a copy of the New 
Testament. She even desired to write it in her blood.”® She did 
not allow herself to be habitually directed by her own inspira- 
tions. Although she was compliant with all providential designs, 
she sought counsel in order to obtain certitude. But what liberty 
and ease there was in these consultations! Although Father Pichon 
was officially her director, she spoke to other priests, presenting not 
only her daily problems, but even problems connected with the 
holiness for which she was striving. 

_ At the age of twelve, during the retreat for solemn Communion, 
she was assailed by scruples. It was above all on the eve of her 
confessions that these increased. Was not this spiritual difficulty 
something relevant to her confessor alone? She did not think so. 
She presented all her sins, all her wild thoughts to her older 
sister, Marie. Her sister tells us: “I tried to cure her by telling her 
that I would hold myself responsible for all her sins, which were 
not even imperfections, and I allowed her to tell two or three of 
them in confession.” Therese obeyed. “I told exactly the number 

24 [bid., No. 861. 
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of sins that Marie permitted me to confess, not one more. I was 
so obedient that my confessor never suspected my terrible malady. 
I could have passed for the least scrupulous person in spite of the 
fact that I was the worst.”*® She did not hesitate to confide her 
faults to her sister. Is this the result of a childhood practice? Is it 
the effect of her early formation? In 1878 her mother wrote: “She 
is unusually frank. It is charming to see her running after me to 
make her confession: Mamma, I pushed Celine once, I struck her 
once. As soon as she has done something wrong, everybody has 
to know it.”** Here we have an instinct of purity allowing no peace 
until the one taking the place of God in her regard has heard the 
avowal of her faults. 

She held the same attitude with regard to temptations which 
moralists would place on the borderline between confession and 
direction. On the eve of her profession, her vocation appeared to 
her as simply a dream, a chimera. The demon whispered to her 
that the Carmelite life was not for her, that she was misleading 
her superiors in advancing on a way to which she was not called. 
The darkness became so dense that she was convinced of only 
one thing: having no vocation she must return to the world. What 
was to be done in such a case? She decided to reveal the matter 
without delay to the novice mistress. She listened, laughed at the 
idea, and reassured Therese completely. This act of humility put 
the devil to flight. “What he wished was to stop me from admitting 
my trouble. But I trapped him. To make my humiliation more 
complete, I wanted to reveal the matter to the prioress.”* In 
these two episodes, can we not admit that the success achieved 
was more or less an approbation of her mode of acting which was 
at the same time simple and bold? 

Her freedom is manifestly evident in another manner. Except 
during the period of her scruples which lasted a little more than 
a year, her mind is restful and quiet. She was certainly not one 
to consult ceaselessly. During Mother Agnes’ term of office as 
Prioress, she did not go to her for the monthly spiritual direction. 
In the various acts of her religious life, among the decisions to be 
made, she will choose with an infallible certainty. She will ask 
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only when doubt persists after personal reflection. When she is in 
possession of light, she will keep silent. The case of her vocation 
is typical. Ordinarily, it is concern over one’s vocation that gives 
rise to the necessity of direction. Would we not be inclined to 
judge severely the adult who would enter the religious life without 
having received the approbation of a spiritual director? Did 
Therese foresee this eventuality? Mother Agnes stated at the 
process: “Her entrance into religion seemed so simple that she 
did not consider there was a problem to be submitted to a direc- 
tor. From the age of ten, she was already determined upon her 
future course.”** She did not deem it necessary to talk the matter 
over with Father Lepelletier, who was her confessor. When he 
read in the Univers the account of the audience with Leo XIII, in 
the course of which a young girl of fifteen asked the Holy Father 
for permission to enter the Carmel, he immediately surmised it was 
Therese Martin, and he went to ask an explanation from Sister 
Agnes of Jesus.** This independence of direction is not an indica- 
tion of imprudence and pride. Enlightened by an inspiration which 
left no doubt, she has a perfect right not to seek from human 
teachers what our Lord has taught her directly. “I was in dark- 
ness and sure,” sings John of the Cross.*° 

Saint Therese had not taken a course in philosophy. What we 
learn with difficulty listening to human teachers, she saw in a 
higher light. “A director should guide souls, not by his own way, 
but by the particular way that Jesus has shown them.”*? This way 
is already established by God in the nature of the individual and 
in the graces granted. “I saw that all souls did not have the same 
struggles and that each was different from the other.”** In these 
last words she states the experience of St. John of the Cross: “God 
leads each soul by a different way, and it seldom happens that a 
director finds even one bearing the slightest resemblance to 
another.”*° 

She discovered great depths in her character. We can readily 
understand why she deplores her inability to express what she 
felt and to make herself known as much as she desired. To an 
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aunt she wrote: “I wish I could make you read my heart, but 
there are some things that cannot be expressed in words.”*? And 
to Celine: “I wish my heart and all it contains could tell you 
what it thinks of you. Some things cannot be written. The heart 
only understands.”*? 

She approves the wisdom of her older sister: “You are right in 
keeping silence. Human words cannot express the secrets of 
heaven.” Even with Mother Agnes she experiences the same diffi- 
culty** in expressing herself. “If you only knew how long I would 
talk if words could express what I think, or rather what I feel.”* 
We could say that the entire extent of her conscious being, already 
at peace, is measured by her according to its real value and that 
it no longer arrests her attention. She goes straight beyond it to 
the mystery of life and of grace which lies at the heart of her 
existence. She actually feels those depths. Her letters are revealing 
in this respect. Some teach us nothing about herself, others expose 
her natural richness, above all, her tenderness towards her own. 

Understanding that she must first make herself known if she 
is to be directed, she made an attempt to lead her guides to the 
mystery of her personality. Did she succeed? When asking Father 
Pichon to take her under his direction, she wrote: “I wish I could 
make myself known to you, but I am not like my sisters. I cannot 
express in a letter all that I feel. I believe, Father, that in spite 
of all this, you will understand me. When you come to Lisieux, I 
hope to see you at the Carmel in order to open my heart to you. God 
has granted me a great grace. For a long time I have desired to 
enter Carmel. I believe that the moment has arrived. Papa wants 
me to enter at Christmas. How good Jesus is to take me at such 
an early age! My uncle thinks me too young, but yesterday he 
said that he wants to do the will of God. I just returned from the 
Carmel where my sisters told me that I could write you and tell 
you what was taking place in my heart. You see that I have done 
this.”** Those last words are beautiful. She states simply that she 
has acquitted herself of her intention to make herself known. 
But what has she revealed? She cannot write what she feels. 

40 Lettres, p. 45. 43 Lettres, p. 162, n. 13. 
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Much later, February 16, 1891, Father Pichon answered a letter 
she had written: “I understand the silence of your soul. I see the 
remote recesses of your heart. I can read and reread the thought 
you do not express.”*° 

The little Saint always experienced this difficulty in expressing 
herself. And she experienced it when it was a duty for her to 
consult the mistress of novices and her prioress. “Far from hiding 
my dispositions from my superiors, I always tried to be an open 
book to them. Our novice mistress is a real saint and a perfect type 
of the early Carmelites. I really love and appreciate her, yet I 
cannot confide in her. I cannot express what goes on in my soul, 
words are lacking and direction is a real martyrdom.”** “I am 
continually ill at ease with Mother Prioress. I cannot tell her 
what is in my soul. When I go to her for direction, I leave 
without joy. ** 

Was she more at ease confiding to those who attracted her? She 
confided in the Venerable Foundress, Mother Genevieve of St. 
Teresa, from the very beginning of her postulancy. But the Foun- 
dress was astounded at the boldness of her thoughts, and she dis- 
concerted Therese by certain reflections. The Venerable Mother 
even deemed it necessary to advise Sister Agnes to watch over her 
little sister to safeguard her against the illusions of an exaggerated 
confidence in God.** We are not surprised, therefore, at this 
remark of the Saint: “When the opportunity presented itself of 
opening my soul, I was so little understood that I said to God as 
Saint John of the Cross: “Don’t send me any more messengers 
who don’t know how to say what I want to hear.’ ”*° 

It was to Mother Agnes that Therese preferred to make her 
childhood confidences. Beginning the Autobiography, she wrote: “I 
feel sure that you will understand me.”*° And in a letter, May 30, 
1897, a few months before her death: “Don’t be troubled if your 
little daughter seems to have hidden anything from you. I say 
seems’ because you know very well that, if she has hidden just a 
little corner of the envelope (she referred to her body as the 
envelope, and called her soul the letter), she has never hidden one 
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single line of the letter. Who knows this little letter better than 
you?P’** Mother Agnes had seen deeply into her sister, and, knowing 
her, was she not led to direct her more profoundly? 

Mother Agnes stated at the process: “Therese felt an attraction 
for complete confidence in God from early childhood, and I did 
everything possible to develop it. She told me that she was struck 
by the words in Job: ‘Even though God kills me, still will I trust 
him.’”*? Isn’t this real direction? Therese speaks to her older 
sister of her confidence in God, she reveals the depths of her soul. 
Did Pauline realize the importance of her sister’s words? Under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, she encourages her sister to 
develop this confidence. This merits our attention. It was not 
Mother Agnes that instilled this confidence in Therese; she simply 
facilitated its growth. She had not created her little sister. She 
respected her individuality and God’s grace, and she fostered 
their development. 

Mother Agnes continues: “After entering Carmel, the Servant 
of God experienced a need of submitting to an enlightened direc- 
tor the spiritual way towards which she felt herself attracted. This 
way comprised, besides an ardent desire for a very high sanctity, 
a strong attraction towards a childlike confidence and a total 
abandonment to the goodness and love of our Lord.”** These lines 
clearly show us the permanence and the evolution of the grace 
proper to the Saint. 

Until she entered the cloister, Mother Agnes’ approval was sufh- 
cient. Now that she has seized, in all its vehemence, the force which 
was guiding her towards the heights, and her feebleness which 
appeared to oppose this attraction, she asked herself whether she 
was not mistaken. Only a priest could judge if she was on the 
right way or suffering delusions. She will experience no peace till 
the priestly word has settled the question. Everything is at stake. 
It is no longer a question of an action to perform, but the deep 
meaning of her entire life must be settled. 

“God permitted that she experience great difficulty in making 
known her sentiments, and that she would be unable for several 
years to obtain the advice she sought.”** Father Pichon scarcely 
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hears her and then departs for Canada. He writes her rarely. In 
his talk with her, he had given her great encouragement by assur- 
ing her that she had never lost baptismal innocence. He does not 
seem to have passed judgment on her basic problem. Father Blino 
happens to be at the Carmel and the Saint tries to explain her 
great desires: “I want to love God as much as Saint Teresa!” — 
“What pride and what presumption, answers the austere religious, 
limit yourself to correcting your faults.”** Therese conducts herself 
admirably during these years of waiting. She does not become dis- 
couraged nor distracted; neither does she move heaven and earth 
to meet the right director. In spite of these repeated misunder- 
standings, she remains calm, inflexibly certain. She accepts humbly 
the reproaches leveled at her as being too presumptuous. 

This humility finally obtains the needed direction. Father Alexis 
comes to preach at the Carmel in 1891. The retreats had been 
very difficult for the Saint. She prepares this year for the retreat 
with a very fervent novena. She foresees great suffering. Is it not 
being said of the retreat master that he is better at converting 
sinners than helping souls to advance? Once more she surmounts 
her fears and makes the attempt: “My soul opened up; I was under- 
stood in a marvelous way. The priest cast me full sail on the waves 
of confidence and love which attracted me so strongly, but upon 
which I did not dare advance. He told me that my faults did not 
cause God any pain. How happy I was to hear those consoling 
words!”** 

The hand of God is visible in this fact. From a human stand- 
point, Therese should have kept silent. Was not the secret of her 
soul too delicate to reveal to this priest who specialized in the 
conquest of sinners? The Saint did not give ear to these human 
promptings. Childhood convictions told her that the priest would 
talk in the name of God. With a fear born of former misunder- 
standings, she speaks to him of her confidence and love. Can she 
cast herself on a confidence without bounds while she still offends 
God? “Your sins cause God no pain! You will never have enough 
confidence in the divine mercy!” It is God who speaks. The priest 
is telling her only what she has already foreseen. 
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In August, 1890, she had written Mother Agnes: “It seems to 
me that Jesus can easily grant me the grace of offending Him no 
more, or of committing only those faults which don’t offend Him, 
but serve to humiliate me and render love more strong.’** At the 
conclusion of this retreat, says Mother Agnes, Therese surrendered 
herself entirely to confidence in God and she searched the Scrip- 
tures for an approbation of her boldness. She repeated the words 
of St. John of the Cross: “One obtains from God as much as 
one desires.”*° 

Did Father Alexis visualize the consequences of his words to 
Therese? Did he realize that he had actually fathomed the depths 
of the soul of this little Carmelite who had revealed her spiritual 
ambitions so timidly? We state explicitly that spiritual direction 
does not necessarily presuppose in the director a knowledge of 
the depths of the soul he reaches, nor the import of the words 
he pronounces. The efficacy of direction comes from God Himself, 
and that efficacy can give power to sacerdotal words without the 
priest even perceiving it. 

The director is nothing but an instrument in the hands of God. 
St. John of the Cross teaches: “The spiritual guide of these souls 
must consider that the principal agent, the real guide in such an 
affair, is not himself, but the Holy Spirit Who never ceases to 
watch over them. He is nothing but an instrument to direct them 
in the way of perfection according to the lights of faith, and 
according to the gifts that God has accorded to each of them.” 
His role is not the same as that of the teacher of the human sci- 
ences. A professor is appointed to teach philosophy, literature, 
mathematics, etc., which reveal only the conclusions of reason. It 
does happen that a director has recourse to certain precedents: he 
learns how to pray, to discern what is sinful, to choose such a 
mortification. We would say that this is horizontal direction. It is 
useful, and it bears fruit, but it is not sufficient in itself. We must 
join to it vertical direction, which takes into consideration the 
grace proper to the one being directed. A delicate work! Even 
to suppose that the continual advancements of psychology permit 
us to delve more deeply into the mystery of the individual, there 
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still remains a zone which will escape scientific explanation. The 
director will never penetrate that zone except with the light 
which God alone can dispense. This work does not stop at the 
integral knowledge of the one he is directing. It is necessary that 
his word be efficacious; it must be light and force. It will have 
this power only if it is penetrated by the divine motion, in such 
a way that the action of the director is nothing but an instrument 
the effect of which belongs principally to God. 

Saint Therese has sensed it. She has marked the limits of what 
we call direction in a few very exact statements. She wrote to 
Mother Agnes: “Are you not the one who taught me to know 
and love Jesus?”** “Are you not the angel who has led me and 
guided me on the road of exile until my entrance into Carmel?’®? 
“You are the one who taught me to gather the divine counsels.”** 
Saint John of the Cross does not speak differently: “The spiritual 
director must content himself with preparing the soul to receive 
God. He must restrain himself from going too far and from seeking 
to build the spiritual edifice. This role belongs entirely to the 
Father of lights.”* 

This presence and this invisible action of God which the saint 
experienced when she took counsel explains her attitude towards 
direction. When she was sick, her novices asked her: “Give us 
some advice about spiritual direction. How must we go about it?” — 
“With great simplicity, without depending too much on the help 
which can be lacking from the very beginning. You will be 
quickly forced to say with the spouse in the Canticles: “The guards 
have taken my mantle. They have wounded me, and it was only 
in bypassing them that I found Him Whom I love! If you ask 
humbly and in the spirit of detachment where your Beloved is, 
the guards will point Him out. You will not find Jesus until you 
have bypassed all creatures.”** These counsels are nothing but 
the outcome of her own experience. She expressed her own con- 
duct with regard to Father Pichon. She enunciated a principle 
which modern psychology has brought to light: “To give oneself 
to God, one must have a spiritual director, but the gift will not 
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be entire till the soul advances beyond the director, without ceas- 
ing to be directed.” 

Several important traits characterize the passive direction of 
Saint Therese. She wished to be guided; to be instructed; since 
the dawn of reason when she learned the Our Father and Hail 
Mary at the knees of her mother, until her last day when she 
begged her Mother Prioress to teach her how to die, she remained 
always docile to the divine lessons. 

What answers must be given to this determined will? If, during 
her childhood and youth, counsel was not lacking, from the very 
beginning of her religious life it was rare. However, it never failed 
her. Little by little human direction receded in favor of direction 
from the Holy Spirit. 

Finally, we admire the liberty and the purity of the Saint in 
her direction. God did not permit His little queen to be com- 
promised by a director. She herself had too sharp a sense to attach 
herself in an exaggerated manner to the instrument which God 
had supplied. This attachment would have been a screen between 
her soul and the light from on high. 

In this masterpiece, the soul of little Therese, we can affirm 
that God was particularly jealous. Without rejecting human instru- 
ments, whom He associates in all sanctification, He had willed that 
her direction be transmitted by men who would not measure the 
grandeur of the role they enjoyed. He had willed that His direc- 
tion would be seen more clearly than in the lives of other saints 
where human instruments are more apparent. 

St. Therese of the Child Jesus did not have a director in the 
strict sense of the word. She was directed, and for her are verified 
the words of the Book of Deuteronomy, which the Church has 
chosen for the Communion of her Mass: “He led her about and 
taught her, and he kept her as the apple of his eye. As the eagle 
he spread his wings and has taken her on his shoulder. The Lord 
alone was her leader.”® 

She can sing with Saint John of the Cross: “I had neither guide 
nor light except that which shone in my heart.”** 

66 Intervention du R. P. L. Beimaert, S.J. 
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“Rabboni, that I may see.” And at once he received his sight, and 
followed Him along the road (Mt. 10:51-52). Fr. Talbot, a retreat 
master of Campion Hall, North Andover, Mass., writes of the power and 
glory of this sight we have all received. 


Spiritual Insight 
Felix F. Talbot, S.J. 


THOMAS VERNER MOORE in his Life of Man with God writes 
that a sure indication that a person is on the path of perfection 
consists in his seeing, more and more frequently and vividly, the 
human in himself but the divine in others. 

Substantially the same idea has been expressed in a variety of 
ways by many of the saints. Who can forget, for instance, St. 
Paul’s devastating and humbling warning that any good which 
we might possess, in either the natural or supernatural order, has 
come from God? “What hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received it, why dost thou boast as if thou hadst 
not received it?” (1 Cor. 4:7.) 


Know Thyself 


Again, St. Augustine who knew the nature of man as well as 
any Father of the Church ever did know, and who, as Doctor of 
Grace, was not exactly idle in preaching and writing about the 
gifts of God to man, nevertheless could write: “What have we 
that we can truly call our own? Nothing but our sins!” 

Walter Hilton, the Augustinian canon and renowned English 
mystic of the fourteenth century, disturbed by the unsound spiri- 
tuality of his day and shocked by the smugness of some of his 
self-canonized contemporaries, re-echoes the same idea. In his 
enlarged interpretation of St. Bonaventure’s Stimulus Amoris (The 
Goad of Love), Hilton reveals the burning intensity of his devo- 
tion to Christ and his keen awareness of what our sins had done 
to Him. Hilton sees the tail of the serpent in the false mysticism 
of those who seek union with the Godhead while by-passing the 
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ordinary steps to perfection; of those who regard themselves as a 
sort of gens electa, exempt from the accepted pious practices and 
prayers and penances which are obligatory for the struggling multi- 
tude. For the spiritual blindness which afflicted these superior 
beings, with their consciousness of their possession of the God- 
head (however it was brought about) and their consequent delu- 
sion that they had arrived at a state of human impeccability, 
Hilton supplies the following corrective. 

“If you will be interiorly happy, subtract everything you possess 
which is not yours but which you have from God. The remnant 
is yours. Then boast of that remnant which is nothing. If you 
are happy over that, you are happy over nothing. You cannot 
rejoice egotistically over gifts of grace, for you are not certain 
you possess them. 

“If you are certain, you lose them through pride. It is better 
to think of what you have not and how you are surpassed by 
other men in virtue than of what you have and wherein you 
surpass others” (cf. Chap. XXX, The Goad of Love). 

Self-knowledge, the awareness of our nothingness, has to be 
one of the first giant strides on the race to perfection. The nearby 
pole of true perception of what I am in myself must be quickly 
gained after leaving the starting line, if my course is to be straight 
and rapid to God. As St. Teresa of Avila tells us: 

“|... there is no state of prayer, however sublime, in which it 
is not necessary often to go back to the beginning. And self- 
knowledge with regard to sin is the bread which must be eaten 
with food of every kind, however dainty it may be, on this road 
of prayer: without this bread we could not eat our food at all. 
But bread must be taken in moderate proportions. When a soul 
finds itself exhausted and realizes clearly that it has no goodness 
of its own, when it feels ashamed in the presence of so great a 
King and sees how little it is paying of all that it owes Him, what 
need is there for it to waste its time on learning to know itself? 
It will be wiser to go on to other matters which the Lord sets 
before it, and we are not doing right if we neglect such things, 
for His majesty knows better than we what kind of food is good 
for us” (Complete Works of St. Teresa, tr. and ed. E. Allison Peers, 
Vol. I, p. 80, Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 1944). 
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Without further accumulation of verbal witnesses echoing down 
the corridors of time, it is sufficient for this article to be reminded 
that Sacred Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, the saints in 
their ascetical writings, all stress this necessity of seeing the human 
in one’s self, Even Shakespeare, who could rhapsodize about man 
as the paragon of animals, was wise enough to ask in Hamlet: 
“And yet to me what is this quintessence of dust?” 


God Made Our Neighbors 

But progress in perfection does not consist entirely in a constant 
examination of conscience, in continuous reflection on one’s origin 
from nothing. Poring into one’s soul excessively leads to imbalances, 
to anxiety, scrupulosity, and despair. A preoccupation with self 
makes one run to God with iron shoes. After realizing the human 
in ourselves, we must go on to appreciate the divine in others. 

An observer of our contemporary sensate culture has com- 
mented, perhaps somewhat flippantly yet seriously, that modern 
man must decide whether for this life he is going to follow the 
Beatitudes or swallow barbiturates. Although a hasty reading of 
the Beatitudes might lead some to think that they foster an intro- 
spective spirituality, the truth is that they beckon man to an active, 
outgoing, and extroverted spirituality. Man does not hunger and 
thirst for justice with himself only in mind. He wishes everyone 
to have his proper due. A peacemaker makes friends of enemies. 
The pure of heart radiates to others his sight of God. Those 
who are merciful obviously shower that divine rain of compassion 
on men and women who need mercy. In a word, our Lord addressed 
His Sermon on the Mount before a multitude, and His listeners 
had only to touch an elbow, clasp a hand, study a face to see 
where Christ's teachings could begin to be applied. What can I 
do for God to my neighbor? leads logically and spiritually to 
seeing God in my neighbor. 

This spiritual insight is going to be difficult, if not impossible 
so long as we use nothing more than our physical, material eyes. 
Our human eyes develop in the mysterious darkroom of retina and 
lens, brain, blood and vein on the vision of the material objects - 
we present to them. These eyes of ours see angry men, unkempt 
men, cheerful men; they see tearful children, selfish children, smil- 
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ing children; they see tired women, painted women, prayerful 
women. But the eyes, as such, never see God in men, women, and 
children. 

By faith we begin to open the eyes of the soul. Men are pre- 
sented to us no longer as ordinary men, but as sons of God. 
Children stand before us, by by faith we know that their angels 
are standing before the Father in heaven. Women may confront 
us, but we are aware, again by faith, that they shall be like to 
Him, for they, too, shall see Him as He is. Thus, one who is 
sincerely struggling toward God sees the face of Christ, his one 
Love, mutilated by whip-lash and centurion’s slap, multiplied in 
every man he meets. He traces the divine image in others, he 
envisions their divine destiny; he shares in the divine love for 
them; he brings a degree of the divine patience in dealing with 
them; and he senses the divine sorrow if some are squandering 
their incorruptible inheritance by a useless, fruitless, sinful life. 
But even with these latter, he keeps always in mind the heaven 
that has been reserved for them, while Teresa-like, he never forgets 
a place in hell that could possibly be his. 

Chesterton says, “One can hardly think too little of oneself. 
One can hardly think too much of one’s soul” (Orthodoxy, p. 174). 
The saint starts his climb to the peak of perfection only when he 
begins to think little of himself; for it is obvious that the less one 
thinks of self, the more time one has to think of others. For a 
Christian who wants to be a saint, there are only two others who 
can fill the vacuum left by the departure of the studied self, 
God and neighbor. 


Psychiatry Rediscovers Religion 


Strangely, what we consider to be almost a truism in the spiritual 
order, namely love of God and love of neighbor as the chief way 
to sanctity, is today rediscovered by the psychiatric world as a new 
finding for personal peace. If the reporting in Newsweek (April 1, 
1957) under “Religion” is substantially accurate, Dr. Martin Buber, 
esteemed lecturer and writer, refugee from Germany to Israel, 
speaking to 800 edge-of-chair sitting psychiatrists, teachers, and 
students at the Washington (D. C.) School of Psychiatry, insisted 
that self-maturity is realized through relationship with others. 
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Agreeing with the teaching of the late Harry Steck Sullivan who 
believed that man’s suffering stemmed from poor social relation- 
ships (rather than from instinctual drives as Sigmund Freud held), 
Buber emphasized that man’s development is fostered by the har- 
mony resident in the perfect I-Thou concept, that the inner- 
most growth of self can come only through communion of man 
with others, and in its highest development the I-Thou relationship 
can bring about at least a momentary meeting with God. AI- 
though Dr. Buber professes no formal attachment to any religious 
group, nevertheless the article quotes him as saying: “From my 
youth onwards I found in Jesus my great Brother. That Christianity 
has regarded him as God and Saviour has always appeared to me 
a fact of the highest importance, which for His sake and my own, 
I must endeavor to understand. My own fraternally open relation- 
ship to Him has grown ever stronger and clear.” 

Apparently, on the admission of even the latest psychiatric 
teaching, the tools for spiritual repair work are already ours and 
always have been available to us, whether we be priests, religious, 
or laity. This possession of a spiritual healing power should occasion 
no astonishment. Scripture has always told us that much of man’s 
suffering stems from poor relationships with others, and it has 
insisted that the road to inner peace is paved with justice and 
charity. If God is Charity, and if Christ, God and Man, is the 
Way, then our way to charity — or Divine Love — is by walking in 
imitation of Christ. “He who says that he is in the light and 
hates his brother is in the darkness still. He who loves his brother 
abides in the light, and for him there is no stumbling. But he 
who hates his brother is in the darkness, and walks in the darkness, 
and he does not know whither he goes; because the darkness has 
blinded his eyes” (1 Jn. 2:9-11). “But why dost thou see the 
speck in thy brother’s eye, and yet dost not consider the beam 
in thy own eye?” (Mt. 7:3.) “If thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar and there rememberest that thy brother has anything against 
thee, leave thy gift before the altar and go first to be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (Mt. 5:23-24). 

How many times have we read or heard these words? And have 
we ever said that it was easier to memorize them than to put them 
into practice? And while we who call ourselves followers of Christ 
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at times omit to practice what Christ in patience and pleading 
directed, a Washington audience of secularists can hear a cloudy 
version of the same teaching of Christ, wrapped in the haze of 
technical and esoteric language of professional psychiatrists, and 
say: “At last we have the answer to man’s tensions, the means of 
bringing true peace to the world. It is in the harmonious develop- 
ment of man growing unto social perfection by his living of the 
I-Thou concept.” 


Ambassadors of Christ 


All members of the Mystical Body have received, in some degree, 
the call to be ambassadors of Christ in bringing peace to the 
world. Bishop John J. Wright, of Worcester, has observed with 
startling simplicity of language when one considers the truth in- 
volved that “mission fields are across desks and across fences.” 
Each man and woman, when spiritually alerted to their “ambassa- 
dorship,” will know what Bishop Wright means when the circum- 
stances present opportunities for bringing something of Christ 
into the life of their family or neighbor. A fuller and more com- 
prehensive role of “ambassadorship” is, of course, presented to a 
priest. He is often called an alter Christus, another Christ. 

Every priest acknowledges with humble gratitude this plenitude 
of priestly powers given to him by the High Priest, Christ our 
Lord. But there is the danger of spiritual nearsightedness in us 
who are priests if we think that the alter Christus aspect of our 
lives is limited to the liturgy when we stand at the altar and, in 
Christ’s name, offer Mass. Or we may begin to believe that we 
represent Christ best when we absolve, or anoint, or join in mar- 
riage couples who seek the sacrament of Matrimony. Christ in- 
stituted the Mass, but He celebrated it only once; He devised the 
sacraments, but He did not incessantly administer them. On the 
contrary, the major portion of Christ’s public life was spent in 
dealing with people, in teaching with authority and preaching in 
parable, in correcting in charity and directing by example. 

In order even partially to justify his being designated, by Scrip- 
ture, an ambassador of Christ, the spiritually alert Catholic must 
attempt to see in others today what Christ saw in the people that 
pressed about Him during the days of His mortal life. Christ saw 
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the divine in His own ridiculing Galilean brethren; He saw the 
divine in cripples, lepers, and in an adulterous woman. He saw the 
divine in Pharisees and Scribes, the learned men of His time, even 
when they were plotting against Him. He knew what the Magda- 
lene had to regain, what the Pharisee stood in danger of losing. 
Thus, a function of ambassadorship is open always to Christians, 
and in its own day-by-day opportunities, it has a value, differing 
from the liturgical solemnity of standing in the place of Christ 
from time to time, of bringing the spirit of Christ everywhere to 
everyone. 

Christ did not spurn the world: He came unto the world and 
unto His own, even though they knew Him not and received 
Him not. He pitched His tent and dwelt among us. Christ taught 
the world, and He knew that many would be rebellious, unhearing 
pupils. Christ pitied the world while He foresaw that the Jerusalem 
over which He lamented would be pitiless to Him. Christ forgave 
the world, even though the world would be amazed that it had 
ever done anything to Him that would need forgiveness. And 
finally, Christ died to the world, since His blood alone could heal 
the world’s great wound of sin. 


The Divine Image in Man 


Christ traveled this painful path because He saw the divine 
in man. He saw that man was worth saving, worth suffering for, 
worth dying for. Christ could peer in the monstrance of a human 
face and see there the image of His Father, and since He loved 
His Father, He loved all that His Father had created. 

Do we attempt to perceive the same divine image hidden in 
man? Or are we content merely to discern the obviously all too 
human in others? If this is all we do, we are merely carrying the 
portfolio of ambassadors, but we have failed to open it and to 
read some of the more important spiritual directions that Christ 
has written down for our guidance as His representatives. Without 
activating the insight that was Christ’s and which can be ours to 
some degree at least, we shall see only a human person who ad- 
mittedly would tax the patience of Job. We shall see men and 
women who deserve no sympathy, according to human standards. 
We will regard it as unrealistic to attempt to treat someone as 
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hiding the unseen divine within himself when he obstinately 
insists on presenting the devilish. 

I have earlier said that Christ could peer into the monstrance 
of a human face. He saw what we cannot see —the divine, re- 
deemable image in every soul. In our Holy Hours, on days of 
exposition we look at the monstrance on the altar and our eyes 
see only the accidents of wheat, white and unmoving. But our faith 
assures us, on the word of Christ Himself, that God is sacramentally 
hidden and present before our unseeing human eyes. How neces- 
sary and how frequent must it likewise become an act of faith 
to speak to the unseen but listening Christ, asking Him to teach 
us to see also the potential for heavenly beauty that is hidden in 
the poor wheat of humanity. If the presence of our Lord in the 
Eucharist is called Mysterium Fidei, the Mystery of Faith, our 
constancy in the belief of a divine image always in others, evoking 
from us Christlike reverence or love or patience to them, might 
be titled Mysterium Caritatis or Mysterium Patientiae, the mystery 
of charity or of patience. Realistically we know that these beloved 
of God, men and women like ourselves and including ourselves, 
will never be exposed as He is on an altar of adoration. Rather, at 
times, they will lift themselves up on their own man-made altars of 
exasperation. But, again, how can anyone love God whom he 
does not see, if he hates his brother whom he does see? 

“Rabboni, that I may see.” Let me see God in all, men and 
women and children, and to a degree in this life, I shall truly 
possess the knowledge that Christ had of humanity. Let me see 
more and more the human in myself, and I shall for the first time 
realize how much I need the divine. For without Him I not only 
can do nothing: I am nothing. If we cannot digest these latter 
words without rebellion, without the human and cautious qualifica- 
tion, we have somewhere wandered from the Way in our search 
for perfection. And if we have to go back anew to the first search- 
ings for sanctity, we are again going to have this well marked 
path of seeing the divine in others, the human in self pointed out. 
For it is an indispensable part of the Way that leads to God. 


Fr. Magsam is the assistant Novice Master at the Maryknoll Novitiate, 
Bedford, Mass. 


Know Yourself Through 
One Another 


Rev. Charles M. Magsam, M.M. 


THE light of the sun is something we take for granted; it is neces- 
sary for life and we are learning to harness the heat and the energy 
coming to us from the sun. The mighty sun that lights and heats 
our days is forever exploding light and heat in all directions over 
the universe. On this earth we receive and use only the tiniest frac- 
tion of the sun’s energy. And a still tinier infinitesimal fraction falls 
on our immediate neighborhood. 

God’s love is like that. His infinite being is forever pouring itself 
out upon all humanity and only a tiny portion is received by human 
hearts. Even that portion is reduced by human resistance to a tiny 
fraction of what should be received for the total sanctification of 
each person. 


Use the Here and Now 


God devotes a special portion of His thought and love to each 
of you. He speaks through His creatures and in particular He speaks 
to each one of you through the particular persons and particular 
moments, circumstances, duties, opportunities, sorrows, and joys 
that are always touching you. Each person and thing is a word to 
you from the mouth of God. Each is a name for His will. Hence the 
one thing necessary is what the present moment produces for you 
by God’s order. If you are content with that, as if there were nothing 
else in the world to expect, God’s light and love will come to you 
and transform you. 
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KNOW YOURSELF EY 


That applies especially to the particular person or persons who 
are, by God’s order, your associates of the moment. Not only through 
the present moment but especially through present persons God 
tells you His will and He tells you about yourself. He means for 
you to know yourself through one another. 

Pius XII tells us that when human weakness appears in the 
Church it serves a threefold purpose: (a) it tests the virtue of flocks 
and Shepherds; (b) it increases the merit of our Christian faith; 
(c) it is a reason for increasing our zealous love for those members 
who are spiritually ill (cf. Mystici Corporis, NCWC ed., Par. 65, 

In other words, just as you are dependent upon one another 
through the one life and strength that you receive from Christ our 
one divine Head, so totally dependent that you are not alive spir- 
itually except through the one Christ-life that you all share, so also 
you are dependent upon one another through the very weaknesses 
that might seem to separate you. You learn to know yourselves both 
through the strength and through the weakness of other people. 


Dependence and Independence 


Your happiness and efficiency in doing God’s work depends upon 
the balance you maintain between a mature dependence and a 
mature independence of one another. In a minor way that balance 
rests on natural temperament, the sanguine and melancholic tend- 
ing to a greater dependence and the choleric to a lesser dependence. 
In large part, however, the balance requires emotional maturity. 
For the problems of associating and working with other people are 
largely emotional problems and that means your own emotional 
problems. In practice the success of your relationship with others 
will stand and fall with your own self-mastery. I say, in practice, 
because your own self-possession will greatly affect the attitude of 
other people, even though at times you will be up against neurotic 
behavior in a particular individual who is not ready to respond. 

Let me digress a moment for a bit of analysis and then I will 
give you the reason for it. It is the very nature of the physical and 
material to be particular and concrete. The human body is always 
a personal and particular human body and the sensations in each 
body are intensely personal and particular. And yet this takes place 
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in a rational creature. So in every emotion the dominant element 
is always the cognitive, the evaluating of the experience you are 
momentarily undergoing. By a fusion of expectancy, due to a 
general attitude or to previous experience with awareness of the 
stimulation of the moment there comes quite naturally the question, 
“How does this affect me?” The resulting emotional attitude ini- 
tiates the bodily changes, which in turn provoke a new awareness 
and a new evaluation, “How does this affect me?” So the complete 
emotional experience includes the two judgments and the bodily 
changes and expression. In this evaluation an emotional experience 
differs from simple appetite, which is mere attraction or repulsion 
without any necessary direct awareness; it differs also from knowl- 
edge, which is the assimilation of the thing known. 

The point of this analysis is to avoid angelism and a false per- 
fectionism. A further purpose is to help you accept the naturalness 
of a certain self-reference in everything. You cannot help being 
affected by what goes on around you. On the basis of this realism, 
then, you go on to that self-mastery by which you will not let things 
stop with yourself but will rather see things by the light of reason 
and freely choose to forget yourself and to love and serve others. 

You are essentially and maturely dependent upon one another 
not only for information, commands, inspiration, etc., but also for 
the emotional support of friendly companionship, of shared ideals 
and desires for personal holiness of life, and for shared actions in 
God’s work. There is, of course, always a certain restraint and 
limit in this dependence because of the essential distinctiveness of 
each person and because of the inherent need of each person to 
personal responsibility and self-reliance. 

So for the sake of self-respect and of personality development 
there must be a mutual self-reliant, responsible independence in 
everyone. But at the same time, especially in any community work, 
there must always be a full acceptance and dependence upon a 
person's reasons, principles, and facts; and there must be an equally 
full submission to a superior’s commands. That full acceptance of 
a person's reasons and of a superior’s commands is a necessary mark 
of a person’s spiritual and emotional maturity. That is one way in 
which you know yourself through one another, as you really are. 
For the more you judge everything purely according to the way it 
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affects you, and stop there without going beyond yourself, the more 
you retreat from reality into a world of illusion. You are emotionally 
immature; you are the impossible overgrown brat. Your excessive 
individualism has turned in upon you to destroy your emotional 
and mental balance. Your false isolationism hamstrings your effort 
in the apostolate, for the lone crusader easily makes mistakes and 
easily gives up. The lone wolf is most open to serious temptation. 


Are We Over-Dependent? 


On the other hand, you can know whether you are emotionally 
over-dependent on other people by asking yourself if you are too 
much of a leaner, too eager for the approval and companionship of 
others, and too quick to accept their opinion on things. The excess 
is indicated by your willingness to let down in ideals, in keeping 
the rule, in doing your work, even to the point of joining in and 
encouraging unjust and uncharitable conversation. This over-de- 
pendence usually arises from emotional insecurity or from over- 
dependence on a mother or a father. You are simply looking for 
new apron strings or a new lap because you are unhappy without 
them. 

In a negative way you can also know your over-dependence by 
your obstinate bitterness toward those who reject you or oppose 
you as well as by your angry resentment against ridicule, against 
mere difference of opinion, against criticism, or against being 
slighted. If your feelings are hurt, maybe it is a sign that they need 
to be hurt. Maybe you need to let go of that pet idea, pet preference, 
pet mannerism, pet project. Your sense of frustration tells you where 
your heart is set — perhaps too much set. 

Only as you master your feelings will you achieve that inner 
freedom, that true freedom of the will which is so necessary for 
maturity and success in God’s work. Again through one another 
you will know the degree of your inner freedom. True freedom is 
both an end and an instrument: as an end it must be achieved for 
the sake of maturity and sanctity; as an instrument it goes on deep- 
ening and enriching personality and sanctity and it goes beyond 
self to serve others. Life is a constant facing and making of choices 
of many possibilities, from opportunities to temptations, and decid- 
ing for the one or the several among the many. The great enemy 
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of freedom is anxiety. Anxiety is called the emotion of the possible, 
the undetermined. Choice must be made; if not by necessity then 
by autonomous freedom. God’s law, parents, superiors, civil law, 
circumstances are a divinely arranged necessity and decide many 
things, and we exercise our freedom by rationally choosing the real 
and the right. And there is in everyone a certain psychic mechanism 
comparable to the mechanisms, for making these choices. But if 
you are emotionally over-dependent and therefore excessively afraid 
of responsibility you will feel impelled by necessity rather than by 
personal free choice, and you will be over-quick to blame your 
troubles and failures and lack of success on persons, times, and 
circumstances, instead of accepting the blame personally. 

On the other hand, you are made to be free in choosing your 
motive for doing and thinking and in the doing and thinking itself. 

The over-emotional and neurotic person is overwhelmed by the 
fear of responsibility. In his fear of free choice, he tends to fall back 
on passivity and insists that he be told what to do. He has the un- 
comfortable feeling of being locked in the grip of some unknown 
necessity. He complains of actions over which he seems to have 
little or no control. And his great fear of responsibility shows how 
much he wants to be reassured that he cannot act otherwise than 
he does. And this fear of being responsible for a sinful act checks 
his decision to do something good. 


Be a Free Agent 


By way of contrast the truly free person is the most creative and 
original and productive. All his powers of mind and body co-ordi- 
nate freely in a streamlined concentration on the work of the mo- 
ment, whether that be in the apostolate or in a scientific situation, 
the man who is really free from neurotic impulse or obsessive 
compulsion is the one who is most reliable and predictable, precisely 
because he is the one who is capable both of making the right 
choice and of actually doing what he rightly chooses to do. And 
the achievement, rational and therefore in substance predictable, 
will yet be his own individual and original creation. 

In choosing your inner freedom you will know yourself through 
one another. How free are you in your judgments of one another 
and of situations and things and how excessively are you moved 
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by attachment or antipathy or prejudice? How free are you in your 
habitual attitude and actions toward one another and how much 
does tension or favoritism come into everything? How free are you 
in your relations with your superiors and how much are you still 
fighting a domineering mother or father in those superiors? Or, by 
contrast, are you still leaning too much upon your mother or father 
in every human relationship, too eager to please? How free are you 
in your friendships and how much do you tend to be exclusive or 
over-demanding? How free are you in your attitude toward the 
weak, the fallen, the one who happens to be taking a riding at the 
moment? How much are you inclined to jump with the crowd on 
the man who is down? 

Inner freedom must rest on reality. And that reality must include 
your own sins and weaknesses. Each one has sinned and each one 
is likely to sin again. This is part of the truth that makes you free. 
You will not pretend to be sinless nor incapable of sin. As you pre- 
pare together for Confession you know through one another that 
you are sinners waiting to be absolved. But you also know through 
preparing together for Confession that you are free men who accept 
the full responsibility for your thoughts, words, and actions. The 
only way to become learned is to go on seeing mistakes and errors 
and trying to correct them. And the only way to inner freedom is 
the courageous humility of the saints, the humility that makes you 
capable of facing the reality of sin in yourselves. Starting with that 
truth you can go on to the perfect freedom which is found in perfect 
love. “Love and do what you will” (St. Augustine ). 


Recognizing Our Faults 


To be more specific about how you know yourself through one 
another, you can know your pride by your attitude of superiority 
and your tendency to pity others. That superiority can show itself 
toward those in authority by your patronizing pity for their obvious 
shortcomings and mannerisms. You can know your pride of timidity 
by the extremes you go to in order to avoid mistakes and humilia- 
tions and ridicule. You can know your pride of vanity by what you 
do to try to impress other people. 

Through contact with another you can know your anger, whether 
it takes the direction of explosive irritation or sullen brooding. You 
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can know your sensuality by your lack of modesty and unnecessary 
exposure, by your vulgarity of speech, and by your unnecessary 
taking of food as well as by a constant tendency to talk about food. 

You can know your envy and jealousy by the way you criticize 
one another, and by the way you may slight or ridicule a person of 
whom you are envious or jealous. 

You can know your sloth by the way you tend to feel sorry for 
yourself and by the way you show that self-pity in words and in 
laziness. 

You can know your excessive fears by the way you tend to see 
people and things too darkly, by how slow you are to trust and 
to take for granted their good intentions. 

You can know yourself in every direction by what you criticize 
in other people. Criticisms are very revealing. They always tell more 
about the person criticizing than about the one criticized. In mod- 
ern terms it is called guilt projection but the weakness has been 
recognized for centuries. St. Alphonsus Liguori in his moral theology 
speaks of how the scrupulous tend to think other people scrupulous. 
In the same way the ambitious like to talk about the ambition of 
other people; the proud like to point fingers at another's pride. The 
sensual criticize the sensuality of other people. The avaricious talk 
of another's avarice. 

If through one another you seek to know yourself, you will all 
along get to know God better. Knowing Him better, you will love 
Him more. God is the only one who can satisfy your need for love, 
the only one who will never frustrate your noblest desires. Every- 
thing else is a dead-end. Know Him and you know all. Therefore 
know yourself through one another and you will come to perfect 
freedom and perfect love. 


Mr. Campbell is a professor at St. Thomas College, Chatham, N. B. 


The Sources of Spiritual 
Inspiration 
A. P. Campbell 


NO CATHOLIC doubts the necessity of spiritual instruction; but 
we often do forget that we all need, absolutely need, spiritual 
inspiration as well. There is no need to be casting about and 
defining this word; for the one who has definitions at his tongue 
tip often misses the reality of the thing. In Chaucer’s time the 
warm west wind inspired in every holt and heath the “tendre 
croppes, or the young plants; it is this “sweet breath” that pours 
into and fills the soul of a man and moves him. But inspiration is 
more than this, too: it is a shining light, a dazzling vision, the 
perfume of an ideal; it is the lifting up and the bearing away. 
Although it may be primarily a pull of the heart, it can be also 
a magnet steering the mind. 


We Crave Inspiration 

In every branch of his activity, however mechanical, man is 
infinitely the better for inspiration. To reach the heights of achieve- 
ment a scholar, for example, needs to have his heart on the goal 
of knowledge and have his steps following in the way of great 
scholars gone before him; and the closer the contact with his 
model, the deeper and more abiding the inspiration. Inspiration 
supplies the cause and the reason for actions of great hardship 
and endurance; coaches know that their teams travel to victory 
not alone on what they have learned to do, but upon what they 
have been carried away to achieve beyond themselves. Inspira- 
tion makes the happy heart on the long journey; for we need not 
only the road map and the route card, but a sight of the goal 
ahead of us to make us forget aches and blisters: we must want 
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desperately to be where we are going, with our heart gone before 
us to beckon in the darkest turns of the way. 

And since this is true in the visible and tangible ways of actions 
and things around us, how much more true of the life of the 
spirit, which is so infinitely more sensitive to the breathing in of 
the hot and the cold. Here we need not only the route card of 
the creed, but the inspiration of love, the vision of heaven, the 
thirst for God at the end of the day. Although the “tendre 
croppes” that are the young need the inspiration most of all, the 
old and the middle aged need its sustaining and continuing im- 
pulse to prevent them from falling back to the dull earth again. 

Many people, it seems, never know the warm breath of inspira- 
tion; they have never seen a vision, even of a false god. And they 
go through life unconsciously trying to fill the emptiness of their 
hearts with inferior things; they never know that they are looking 
for a dream on which to rest their heart. And hearts that have no 
love are gradually possessed of fear and hatred; and it is a terrible 
thing to see the amount of hatred and brutality that seethes with 
rank poison in the world today. And, of course, there is the attach- 
ment of the heart to the wrong goal; there is the mistaken ideal, 
the false scent held before the untempered spirit. For we come 
into the world as blind puppies and need to be trained in the 
spirit, to be made bloodhounds of God, not mongrels chasing 
their own tails. 


Why the Lack of Spirituality? 


If we take a look at ourselves, at the people who form the 
parish, the normal unit of Catholic religious activity, we must 
admit that there is little evidence of spiritual inspiration. And 
actually little opporunity for it. At the parish church you receive 
the sacraments, and there you attend weekly and perhaps daily 
Mass; and there you should find a vibrant consciousness of spiritual 
reality in all there gathered. But the tone of the life of the parish 
is not deeply spiritual, but rather routine and merely functional. 
It is very evident that among the generality of Catholics there is 
little real taste for the spiritual, and that may be true of those who 
do a good deal of praying, for the prayers may be all begging for 
things of the world — for jobs and joys and lack of cares. Of love 
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and lightness and vision there is a scarcity. I was talking not long 
ago to a friend who was enthusiastic over a French book on the Sun- 
day. It called upon us to make each Sunday a renewal of Easter, a 
feast of spiritual joy. And he remarked sadly and, I fear, truly, 
that our people are not ready for such a call. In the first place we 
have no sharpened spiritual faculty with which to sample joy; our 
spirit has never been refined: the blunt thumb of the world does 
plumb the spirit, and the person led forever in the ways of physi- 
cal recreation and un-bad activity; whose aim is to be as close as 
possible to the popular notion of the average American, will never 
taste joy of the spirit, will never have a glimmer of the vision. 
After attendance at Mass (to stay in the club) he turns over the 
Sunday to TV, baseball games, and he probably has a certain 
typical smug Catholic superiority about not being a Puritan about 
the Sunday. 

A shrewd young teacher in a university remarked to me not 
long ago that he had observed that many young Catholic men 
who are very ardent and apostolic and “liberal” in the best sense 
of the word, after a while conform and become as worldly and 
middle class as anyone could be. He said this rather sadly, with 
a sense, it seemed to me, that it was a natural thing that this 
should happen; but I replied that it was really a tragedy that 
these ardent young laymen should lose their inspiration so soon, 
and that the reason was not hard to find: who can fly in air so 
thin and poor as the spiritual atmosphere we breathe? And further- 
more, where is the mother bird to show us how to fly? These young 
men with resignation fold away their wings out of sight and tread 
the earth with the others who never lifted their dull feet one 
inch off the ground. 

The exact point of this criticism must be noted; for, look you, 
many of the uninspired and the dull have a sense of morality, 
and very many of the older generation are very stable, because 
the winds of the world did not blow loud against them; but such 
a quiet game of cards is not available to many any more. Our lack 
of spiritual sense is betrayed in our attitude toward the passage 
of time: we clutch all our eggs in the middle of the basket, for 
we are forever rushing the young into being grown up, and always 
trying to keep the old back from old age; and nobody wants to 
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admit the truth that hardly anybody wants to go to heaven 
any more. es 

How is it possible that we have this great lack of spirituality 
in the midst of vigorous, teeming, and active parishes, with young 
and energetic priests to serve us? The answer seems to be that 
the “activity” of the average parish has to do, apart from the Mass 
and the sacraments, with affairs and concerns that are purely 
neutral; it is social and recreational and to a great many it is 
very dull. This is a matter of settled policy with many pastoral 
guardians: the aim is to keep the people together and not ask 
them to climb the high hills of the spirit. Let the priest be jolly 
with his people, let him be very patriotic, let him play games 
with them —or at least talk games with them —stir them and 
mix them and chum the batter: and leave out the leaven of 
the spirit. 

This policy of coming to the spiritual in a roundabout way is 
a mistake, for it does not work. “By indirections find directions out” 
is a good line in Shakespeare, but it is not good enough for a pro- 
gram of spiritual development, especially today when the fire of 
the spirit must burn out the fires of the world now raging, often 
unrecognized by us. A journey may need some fun and laughter 
to lighten the way, I grant you; and the faithful should meet for 
recreation and social events too. Our life needs some gay and 
trifling and trivial moments — and who are more full of fun than 
some of the saints? But the trouble is that we have been trying 
so hard to make the journey pleasant that we have forgotten 
where we are going. And having tired of the side show, and the 
fun and games, what is there for the heart that has not attached 
itself to the goal? Only the vision at the end of the journey can 
keep a pilgrim happy and persevering; and those who have that 
vision will be much less concerned with the pastimes than with 
luring others along to join with them in the gallant endeavor. 
Many of our leaders act as if they wanted the traveler from this 
world to come unawares upon God and let him have the surprise 
of learning that he has just won the million year question. But 
how if he has lost? 
. There is a rather elaborate pattern of rationalization and justifica- 
tion for a policy of neutral activity. I remember once urging that 
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a certain Catholic youth club be given more frankly spiritual aims 
and I was told that if such were done the young people would 
not join. When Christ propounded a doctrine that seemed too 
hard for some of His disciples, He did not pull them by the sleeve 
and offer to tone it down for those who offered to leave. We have 
our girl in the Girl Guides so that she may learn, among other 
things, how to love all other races of the world; and our boys in 
the Scouts to learn to do good deeds; and our sports leagues build 
character. These are all good forms of exercise and camaraderie, 
if you like, but they can very easily be too highly valued. They 
do not stand the test: if you do not love a man for Christ’s sake, 
you will hardly do it for Baden Powell. All this roundabout dancing 
does not really fool anybody, especially the young, who are easily 
bored by what is not vigorous and directed to some point. This is 
like the man who has bought himself a million-dollar home and 
goes to live in a tent! 

All down the line we are hobbled by this convention of indirec- 
tion. Our priests are good and zealous men, but we find them 
pulling barges and toting bales that have nothing to do with their 
office, as we have said. They seem to be shy of turning the heat 
on us, spiritually, lest we may be burned and run away; but we 
are much more apt to be numbed by the chill winds. They show 
us no face filled with vision; in our daily contacts with them they 
teach us no joy of the spirit. And yet they are good and devout 
men. If they can break those confining bonds of convention and 
if they will let their hearts be poured out to us, we will be 
nourished and revive; if not, many of us will continue to dry up 
and be blown about by the winds of the world. I remember hearing 
once on several consecutive Sundays in a city parish a kind of 
pep talk about a smoker Father So and So was arranging for the 
Holy Name men. It was to be a really big evening, complete with 
imported special speaker on baseball. The fortunate ones, I believe, 
are the ones who join very few of the organizations, for in that 
way they do not waste so much of their time. Let us pray that 
these eager young men who arrange smokers will realize the 
hunger their people have for God; for when they do they will give 
a happy cry of relief and go in direct search for souls. 

This convention of indirection and good-fellow contact with the 
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people helps to make the preaching an uninspired performance; 
for our priests are so accustomed to talking to us about other 
things that they often actually have nothing to say to us when 
they turn to the spiritual; or what they have to say is simply a 
matter of instruction, necessary but impersonal, with no real heart 
in it. It is very true that the Mass is the most important thing, 
but the Word of God has to be preached with fire and with love. 
This summer I spent six weeks in a city parish and not once on 
Sunday did we have a sermon. It was hot, of course; and it was 
humid. But there was time for announcements and such like, but 
no time for a sermon. The intention was perhaps generous: be easy 
on the people in the heat. But surely it is not too much of a burden 
on a people who can sit all day in hot apartments and look at 
television, and who can stifle in subways to go to shows and to 
games, to ask them to hear the word of God for five minutes? It 
was not too hot at the same time for Billy Graham to hold thou- 
sands spellbound in Madison Square Garden night after night. 
When there is the heart speaking to heart, the time and the heat 
are unnoticed, and if the zeal of the spirit flows from the heart of 
the priest, his people will be only too ready to drink it into their 
thirsty souls. Sermons suffer much from textbookism, especially the 
philosophy textbook, which has a tendency to drone and deaden 
in the pulpit. What a terrible thing to see a young priest go up into 
the pulpit and hear his clear young voice read the announcements, 
and then to hear his faltering, half-read sermon, full of worn-out 
Victorian phrases. Has he nothing to say to the people? His life’s 
ambition has been to lead them to God, and he has so little to 
say to them. 


Modern Sources of Spirituality 


There is great hope, it seems to me, in the liturgical movement, 
which is returning to the notion of the inspiration of the spirit; 
which is pulling us all out of the rat holes in which many of us 
have been squeaking defensively since the Reformation. The laymen 
are given their own latchkey again, and it is becoming fashionable 
in places to speak day in and day out about things of great moment 
— of love and charity and God. A priest whom I know very well, 
a very quiet and reserved man, returned this summer from the 
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liturgical summer school at Notre Dame. Always strong for the 
ideas dominating that school of liturgy, he was bursting with the 
zeal of spiritual inspiration. He said to me, “You know, I have 
always been rather backward about speaking in public. I have 
done it, of course, but I have never gone out of my way to do 
any of it. But now it is different. On the way home I stopped off 
and gave three conferences to nuns and I am ready to speak 
at any time.” 

I said, “Yes, Father; when you have something to say, there is 
no trouble about saying it.” There is much, God knows, to be 
said today. 

Besides his preaching, the priest has many aids at his disposal 
to arouse the souls of his people. One of the most neglected is 
the reading of the Scriptures. It is shameful the number of Cath- 
olics who never read the Bible, who know practically nothing of 
the Old Testament, for instance, except perhaps a schematic thing 
known as Bible history — dry bones to be labeled and numbered. 
These people cut themselves off from a most rewarding source 
of knowledge of God’s ways with men; for in those pages God 
moves dramatically through the world, aiding His people, encour- 
aging them, and often correcting them. In a moving and a dramatic 
way He governs the world before our eyes. I read the Old Testa- 
ment when I was in grade ten in school. We had one of the large 
old Bibles; I picked it up and started reading and did not stop, 
and could not stop, until I had read all the historical books of the 
Old Testament. Nothing could ever have brought to me the insight 
into God’s providence that came to me then. And the Book of 
Tobias. Let the young read this for purity of heart and to see what 
angels can do: This book is full of the inspiration of love, of 
glamour and romance and glory to light young hearts. And the 
wonderful story of Jonas, the unwilling prophet, who did not trust 
God’s care of His servants. Jonas, the picture of each of us who 
wants to run away from God’s will. And the New Testament: the 
Gospels, that should be read rapidly for their dramatic effect, for 
inspiration needs continuity. The burning words of St. Paul, and 
the wonderful Acts of the Apostles. Here are the rich fountains 
flowing; here are the things to move the heart. It is true there are 
many questions along the way that will have to be slowly answered, 
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but that can be done and usually is done; in these days when the 
material world is shifting and shuffling its scenes before our eyes, 
it is the great scope of God’s spirit moving in the world that must 
take our heart and our eye. 

The reading of the Scriptures is a wonderful antidote to the 
narrow reading of history today; in the Bible there is the keen 
recollection that we all come from Adam, and that we are all 
creatures of God. It may seem like stressing the obvious to point 
this out, but let us for a moment consider the narrow and national 
approach to history and the human story in nearly all schools and 
in most adult minds, too. We are deluged with stories of the 
development of our own institutions and, the virtues of our people 
and the enemies we had to repel; with the swelling note of more 
and more progress and development of material resources. The 
effect of this is to put the beginning of man in a dim-distanced 
past, far away and ineffective; a past in which God moves in a 
shadow only. And in the story of things He is often forgotten, until 
wartime, when He is called up with the other recruits. To all this 
the Bible builds a dramatic counterbalance. 

And we have the great heroes, the saints of the Church. The 
great St. Francis of Assisi, whose consuming charity for all should 
inspire us to emulate him and should break down some of our 
self-righteous hatred of others; St. Catherine of Siena, the lover 
of truth; St. Bernard, the man of fire; St. Augustine, who lived in 
times as perverse as our own. We must not fall into (or rather we 
should fall out of) the habit, supposed to be critical, of debunking 
and taking with a grain of salt the stories of the saints. It is true 
the men of the Middle Ages became overabundant in their saints, 
but it was a generous abundance, a sign of their belief in God’s 
plenty; while we seem to believe that the Father of Glory has 
been placed on a very narrow budget. The fact is, we have no 
taste for heroic virtue and try to explain it out of the lives of the 
saints; we are men of the world, we are enlightened. I read not 
long ago an account of a sermon by a minister of some church in 
New York. Speaking of saints, according to the report, the minister 
said that we must not have the old idea of saints as wearing 
haloes; they were not weak scholarly men at all. What weak has 
to do with scholarly is hard to imagine, but I would hazard a 
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guess that he meant studious, fasting men. How typical of the 
spirit of the world today that it works in everywhere with the 
subtle suggestion that the average man is God’s hero. God has 
been forced to see the democratic way of things, as it were. The 
man around the corner is the saint; and the saint of today should 
look more like Van Johnson than a fasting monk. It does not 
matter what a saint looks like, but it matters what he is like. We 
have fallen out with the saints; they are not our companions 
any more; their names are with us, but not their words. My 
mother, who was not an educated woman, was full of stories of 
the saints. She had them, I suppose, from her mother, or from 
their old pastor. She used to read us stories when we were small 
and they stayed with us—how she found the time with such a 
large family the Lord alone knows. I shall always remember the 
reading of The Lily of Israel, about our Lady: I can still hear her 
voice, catching a bit at the sad parts. This was never done as a 
kind of program, but was as natural as buying a popsicle is 
today. And the inspiration lingered. 

When we speak of reading the Scriptures and the lives of the 
saints, we must bear in mind also the dramatic presentation of 
stories from those sources; for today, for the young at least, things 
are seen more than read. The fact is that these are wonderful 
sources of colorful story and they make great wide-screen movies. 
The only thing wrong is what is done with these themes. . . 
Nothing has been missed in the story but the point; and that is 
missed so badly that what is an inspiring story may be turned into 
an immoral spectacle. You must have licentious Roman dances, 
and combats of gladiators, and blonde pagan maidens in round 
bathtubs, and gluttonous emperors, and all the rest of it. This is 
for the atmosphere and the background, for historical authenticity. 
These things actually happened, you say; they are real. So’s your 
old box office! 


Learn From Our Enemies 

The fact that these are done so badly by others should not 
make us turn back from the idea of presenting them dramatically. 
It is most urgent that they be done and done well. We cannot 
abide and should not abide such incredibly wrong and silly movies 
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as the much publicized Silver Chalice. It is quite typical of what 
is being done. There may be some good biblical movies, but I 
have not seen them. This might be a good place to make an appeal 
for a critical spirit among our people. It is fantastic the way they 
take all that is placed before them on the screen and make no 
judgment based upon principle. It is too true that a negative act 
of warning against wrong films of this kind will never provide 
inspiration and will perhaps achieve little; but how are we to 
develop true and sensitive productions of these great dramas if 
we do not have some taste in us? I find it difficult to see how 
serious-minded Catholics could find much to applaud in Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison, for instance. “Cute” and naive approaches to 
religion and to priests and nuns make many Catholics grin with 
pleasure that Hollywood has given the Church and God a pat 
on the shoulder. 

What we must do is develop our talents and our people so that 
we can produce the things we feel, and know. We are held back 
often by mental laziness and sloth, but the world is not idle. The 
spirit of God must move on the screen, not the condescending 
giggles of respectable harlots and befuddled old idols from 
Hollywood. 

The question of the amount of inspiration one should expect 
from the schools is not an easy one to settle. We do need Catholic 
schools, but we must not place too heavy a burden upon them, 
and certainly the work of spiritual inspiration should not be left 
primarily to them. We need to have our children taught by Godly 
men and women, but very often the best thing they can do is give 
silent good examples in love, forbearance, and charity — that is 
about the only thing that cannot be asked on examinations. But 
teachers are taskmasters, and too much drumming of the religious 
side of things by teachers can make a child finally as jaded upon 
its rue geometry. We should pray for heroic patience and 

g love in our teachers; and we should pray for our teachers, 
too. It is dangerous for a school to take too much upon itself; the 
school is the servant of the parent, who has the real responsibility 
of educating the child. Servants should not be overworked or ill 
treated, neither should they try to be master. There are man 
things children learn more lovingly from their parents than estat 
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teachers; among those is the matter of attending Mass and praying 
in general. Children’s Masses are not apt to be inspiring. I have 
seen too many boys being shifted and rotated from one seat to 
another by a nun or a Brother during Mass. Children accompanied 
by responsible parents are invariably devout and attentive, follow- 
ing the example of the elder worshiper, not under the eye of a 
watch dog. It seems rather wrong-headed — it is wrong-headed — 
to insist that children leave their parents at the church door and 
go with their class to the holy Liturgy; and schools which insist 
on this are acting the part of saucy servants. If the sermon is 
good, the child will understand enough of it. From their earliest 
years, children should go to Mass as to a joyful occasion; it should 
be the weekly renewal of family bonds before the altar of love. 

Guardian angels should be very real to children. Parents who 
have the grace to bring the notion of guardian angels to their 
children in the proper light are able to lay the foundation of a life 
of the spirit in the child. And the proper way is to let the child 
understand that his guardian is a holy and loving spirit sent by 
God to guide and protect him. He must cherish his angel and 
love him and talk to him and pray to him. To make the guardian 
angel simply a kind of score-keeper, one who will always “see 
you if I am not looking at you,” a tattletale, keeping track of our 
misdeeds, is a barren and terrible reversal of God’s care of us, 
and is apt to be the beginning of souring the young taste on 
things of the spirit. I must forever thank my mother for giving us 
a joyful approach to our angels, who were as familiar and real 
to us as our brothers and sisters; they were an ever open door into 
the world of the spirit. My mother was not being wise or using 
child psychology: she knew the reality of those holy guardians and 
conviction needed no method to speak the truth. 


Invention of the Teenager 

In our day it is necessary to give very special thought and space 
to the problem of the “teenager,” a term that I do not recall hearing 
much when I was a boy. We were still classified as children, or boys 
and girls or young people; until somebody invented the modern 
teenager and then Hollywood and the press and the radio and 
record companies all started to produce this mysterious twentieth- 
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century creation. The term now has taken on a kind of mystic 
signification, and upon this advantage have Hollywood and the 
combined forces of the world built their program for the complete 
attention and control of the young—for the sole purpose of 
making money, and with the diabolical inspiration to cast God 
out of young hearts. This summer there was much well deserved 
concern over the outbreak of teenage violence. People have been 
trying to figure out the reason why these young people act this 
way, forgetting, of course, that they are simply filling in the 
blueprint given them by the movies. But there is much more to it 
than that; there is something very subtle going on. We used to be 
able to say that these boys and girls were from the poorer sec- 
tions, they were underprivileged and without good parents. It was 
a very comfortable idea: give them things, treat them kindly and 
they would kiss the hand that fed them. But today often boys 
involved are from good homes, and the parents are as baffled as 
anybody to know why these things have happened to their chil- 
dren. Of course, everybody blames the parents, who are so often 
innocent, for they have lost their children in following the system 
given to them, a system which often went against their common 
sense. The children took part in so many “necessary” activities 
that they no longer had much contact with the parents. The sense 
of belonging to a group is stressed to such an extent that they 
cannot think of themselves as unique individuals, but as members 
of a group unique, cut off from their mystified parents, living in a 
world of self-intoxication and self-pride, all handed to them and 
practically forced upon them by their well meaning handlers. It 
would be a blessing if people stopped all the foolish talk and 
jabber about teenagers and tried to get across to them the old 
truth that they are not a new and better spawn, but natural 
extensions of the parents. Pre-occupation with themselves seems to 
be the chief characteristic of the teenagers. They make a fetish 
and an idolatry of uniformity of dress and speech; and although 
many laugh at this condition as rather cute and young, it “is 
actually the sign that these young people feel themselves some- 
thing different (and better) than anything before them, and man 

feel, foolishly enough, that the virtue of self-assurance is one of 
the cardinal marks of the Christian faith. 
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The important thing to realize is that these young people are 
in a world of their own, with its own rules and absolute laws. We 
have placed them there. And yet we complain if they do not 
hear our voice any more. A man I know said to me with regard 
to this problem of the young boy or girl who seems to go wrong 
with no reason, “Let the parents do their job and all will be well; 
for children are great imitators of their parents.” (I take it his 
children are very young.) This may be true when they are very 
young; but not when they have joined clubs and have begun to 
feel the delightful mystery of being a superior “teenager.” We 
forget sometimes how serious the young are — much more serious 
than adults; the problem with many of them is to keep them 
serious about the right things and not make them too serious about 
themselves. They are easily inspired and easily spoiled; they live 
in a wide world of wonder and they are always ready to explore: 
they are looking for paths and guides and they are ever alert 
for the bugle sound of the hunt. It is a matter of the right bugle 
sound; and if we do not give them bright and glorious inspiration, 
they will listen to other horns or make up their own music and 
ours will not be heard at all. We cannot blame the young if they 
are rushing like brown rats after Pied Piper Presleys. We have 
not piped to them ourselves. We have let them wander off into a 
world barred to us, a world we helped, each of us who played the 
teenage game, to make for them. We have laughed at all their 
whims and willfulness and divergences from the norm of good 
manners and civilized conduct as rather laudable attempts at being 
the same as the other kids, or we have glossed them over as inno- 
cent growing pains. This is played up in the movies and the more 
it is played up the more the youngsters try to live up to the rules 
of the club thus given to them. Parents and other directors of the 
young seem to have little or no common sense in the selection of 
movies fit for their children, selecting as first choice very often 
the movies best designed to alienate their children from them in 
time. Those who rate films officially should do a little thinking 
about what is normal and healthy in young people; and then 
perhaps we would not have so many dubious films passed and 
recommended for the whole family. I don’t mean the gangster 
film and the sexy film: they are harmless compared with the film 
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that glorifies the esoteric nature of teenageism and promotes a 
snobbish contempt for the minds of their parents. From these 
films blows the inspiration of the world, the propaganda of pride 
that hardens the heart and leaves no room for love and charity. 


The Christian Family Movement 

There is great hope, and it is justified, in the Christian Family 
Movement as a spiritualizing force in the family. Already I have 
seen almost miraculous transformation in some couples participat- 
ing. Chaplains have been inspired by the spiritual ardor of their 
groups. This is not the place to attempt a discussion of this move- 
ment; it is sweeping through North America. Let us pray that it 
maintains its intensely spiritual aim and does not fall into the 
hands of “rigorous teachers,” who will trim its fires. 

In all this shifting bric-a-brac of the world’s progress and change, 
let us hold fast to the unchanging reality of the spirit; and let us 
all exhort each other unashamedly, without hiding our head under 
our wing, to burn with the love of God; let us be deaf to the 
partisan cries of the world; and let all the inflation of the world 
drain out and be away from us; and let us be brought low with 
humility that we may be filled again, not with the rumor and 
winds of the world, but with the breath of Christ. 


This is a plea to “Carmel” for direction from 
this generation of ardent, confused searchers. 


DARK PLEA 


Mouths, eyes distorted and 

Streaming tears with pain and sorrow. 

A sign of recognition from you 

You holy ones, who are His intimate friends. 
Cast down your already cast down eyes 
And look upon the poor, sad Beatniks. 
Stripped of pride and anger 

We ask your slightest acknowledgment. 


Help us, condescend to help us 

See ourselves as you see us 

Alone and wallowing in the filth 

Of our prolific filth. 

Clamoring to get out, not knowing why — 

Just trying because it seems better or best. 
From the most secret place within 

A loud, compelling cry you must hear and heed. 


Don’t, please don’t turn away, 

We are victims of our selves, 

We know — but help us triumph 

Guide us in prayer away 

From the confusion and noise 

To peace and sounds of silence. 

See us as we are, though, lest en route 

You become repulsed and sickened at our running sores. 


See that we are messy, uncouth, rude, 
Unkind, inconsiderate and great seekers of self; 
Know that we fear and tremble 

That we are huddled with heads bowed 
Between knees drawn up to hide our faces 
Like an unborn child in its mother’s womb. 
Know that we have lost that security 

And are futile in recapturing it. 


Ridiculous we look in that position 

See the froth uncontrollably dribbling 

From our unspeakable mouths 

Thristing for the Living Waters 

See that we are like animals 

Unable to walk upright. 

Look and know. Don’t deny us, don’t reject us. 
We beg, we beg, we beg! 
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You have union; you know the road to union. 
You need not bother with us 

But please do, please linger one moment 

To show us the way. 

You ask our purpose? 

Ours is to show the world itself, 

To show the hidden places of man’s soul 
Locked up behind secret doors. 


Those terrible dark places 

That are left as though they didn’t exist — 
Unintentionally, that is our purpose. 

Now, with our discovery 

We have become lost 

It is so much worse because we know 
And knowing, know we are lost. 

Don’t flee from us. 


Be valiant, be humble as He was 

Let there be within you a need for us. 
O God, let there be a need! 

For we are lost and stumbling 
Wavering on the edge of hell. 

O God, let them need us! 

So they will let us lean on them; 

Give us to drink. 


To You, Unknown God 

We plead 

To let them know us to know You. 

We fall, thirst, bleed — like You 

For Love 

We need Simon close, even reluctant 

To help us—like You 

Their understanding prayers we need in our ignorant passion. 


Judy Wieczorek, Erie, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INSIGHT. A STUDY OF HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 
by Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., Philosophical Library, 1957, 
786 pp., $10 


This is a major philosophical work which is also of prime importance 
to theologians and to scientists. Father Lonergan starts from the experi- 
ence of “insight” in the process of human understanding. He thence 
proceeds to a progressive analysis of more and more complicated forms 
of insight that are experienced in science and in philosophy. Roughly, 
this covers the first part of his work: “Insight as Activity.” Its ten packed 
chapters carry the reader through such varied and fascinating problems 
as the empirical method in science, the perception of space and time, 
the intellectual dimension of common sense, the nature of judgment. 

The second part, “Insight as Knowledge,” attempts a more synthetic 
approach to a philosophy of human understanding. The author adopts 
the experience of understanding as itself constituting the best starting 
point for philosophical inquiry, From this focal point, where under- 
standing is understood, his investigation radiates into all important direc- 
tions of philosophy. “Thoroughly understand what it is to understand, 
and not only will you understand the broad lines of all there is to be 
understood, but you will also possess a fixed base, an invariant pattern, 
opening upon all further developments of understanding” (p. xxviii). 

This base in intellectual experience or, in the author’s words, in “ra- 
tional self-consciousness,” is thoroughly described and critically exam- 
ined in chapter 11. Starting from it, Father Lonergan develops a full- 
fledged philosophy. If this does not exhibit the angular structure of a 
detailed “system,” it is pervaded by the powerful impetus of man’s 
radical desire to know. This desire lies at the root of every insight. The 
author builds a dynamic ontology on it. Being, defined as “the objective 
of the pure desire to know” (p. 848), is investigated in chapter 12. The 
notion of object, which follows in chapter 13, leads to metaphysics, con- 
ceived as “the conception, affirmation, and implementation of the integral 
heuristic structure of proportionate being” (p. 891). This field is explored 
in four long chapters (14 to 17). 

Chapter 17 deals with the structure of ethics as it flows from F ather 
Lonergan’s dynamic metaphysics. Under somewhat forbidding titles 
(chapter 19: General Transcendent Knowledge; chapter 20: Special 
Transcendent Knowledge), they contain highly relevant matter for the 
theologian. 

Chapter 19 shows how a philosophy of understanding opens the possi- 
bility of a knowledge and affirmation of God. This is a magnificent 
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elaboration of the idea of God from the standpoint of the experience of 
understanding. It would harm Father Lonergan’s slow development of 
his views to summarize them. But since he himself tries to put the proof 
for God’s existence in as brief and cutting a formula as possible, we may 
reprint it here: “If the real is completely intelligible, God exists. But 
the real is completely intelligible. Therefore, God exists” (p. 672). A 
slogan-like formulation, however, would be dangerous if it were not 
understood. Theologians interested in the five ways of the Scholastics, 
in the declaration of the Vatican Council on the knowability of God, 
and in the obduracy of much modern philosophy to the classical proofs, 
should do well to assimilate this important chapter. 

God exists. And yet human experience knows such a thing as evil. 
This is not a superficial objection. It is the apparent scandal of creation: 
how can God tolerate evil, if He is good? This forms the subject matter 
of the last chapter (20). At this point the author pushes philosophical 
analysis to a point where it postulates a faith. Since God is good, He 
must have provided a solution to the conflict of good and evil in man’s 
life. A universal solution cannot be, strictly speaking, philosophical, be 
it only that, in the present conditions of the world, philosophy and the 
leisure for it are a luxury of the few. Only the human, universal act of 
belief would come within reach of all. God’s solution must therefore 
be given to us in the realm of belief. Christians will recognize their faith 
as God's answer to man’s “pure desire to know.” 

One would not do justice to Father Lonergan’s work of a lifetime if 
one tried to appreciate it in a few lines. We should state, however, that 
this book, long and ponderous as it is, represents one of the very great 
philosophical efforts of this generation. If one wishes to characterize his 
thought, Father Lonergan may be compared to the late Pére Maréchal, 
S.J., in France, and to Dom IItyd Trethowan in Great Britain. All three 
have been dissatisfied with the rather static presentation of metaphysics 
which now passes for “Thomism”; and all have tried to establish philoso- 
phy on the dynamic structure of the mind itself. 

Father Lonergan is unique, however, in his mastery of the sciences, 
to which he applies his philosophical insight most fruitfully and rele- 
vantly. He is also unique in that his basic standpoint allows him, not 
exactly to “refute” others, but rather to explain how and why they have 
erred, Thus all schools of philosophy, ancient and modern, radiate 
around his own center. As a result, Father Lonergan constructs as he 
goes a “philosophy of philosophies.” 

This is a “must” for any philosophical or theological library, one which 
deserves to be slowly digested before one dares to criticize it. 


Rev. George H. Tavard, Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE INSIGHT OF THE CURE D’ARS, by Msgr. Francis 
Trochu, Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1957, $1.75 


With the present over-emphasis on the powers of science and ma- 
terial things it is completely refreshing to find the strength of the 
spiritual re-emphasized and re-asserted in this short but effective 
collection of stories revealing the spiritual prescience of the Curé d’Ars. 

Of course, to the empiricists and materialists these amazing revela- 
tions are only fairy tales. However to those of us who recognize the 
force and existence of the spiritual, the book re-affirms our faith in 
the Divine Being and His “inscrutable ways” of working through humble 
instruments such as St. Jean Marie Vianney. 

The stories of Msgr. Francis Trochu, translated from the French 
by V. F. Martlett, illustrate the strange power of this humble man 
of God to penetrate the soul’s curtain and reveal the past, present, 
and future states. Such a gift awes us at first sight until we realize 
the omnipotence of God and His right to choose the agent for His 
works here on earth. 

Story after story—in many instances those of souls vexed and 
harassed by seemingly insoluble problems — pass before our eyes, prov- 
ing the truly miraculous power of the little cleric, once thought unfit 
to be a priest. Here, driving out the hold of Satan over the soul; 
there, pointing the way to holiness —in all the little saint, persecuted 
for his efforts by the Devil, willing embraced suffering as a means of 
aiding his fellow-creatures. Truly a book designed only to strengthen 
our faith in the Almighty and His ways. 


Catherine S. Concannon, Newport, R. I. 


A BOOK OF CONTEMPLATION, by Dagobert D. Runes, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957, 149 pp., $3.00 


Reading this little ABC of nipping aphorisms has the fascination 
one finds in looking over any outspoken phrasemakers’ contributions to 
various topics at different times. There is humor, pathos, insight and 
contradiction. One may agree, debate, find amusement or feel superior 
and also try to remember some of the origins of the pithy comments. 

Any book of aphorisms will be compared to other wits, such as 
Nietzsche, of whom much is reminiscent. Dr. Runes, for instance, agrees 
with Nietzsche (and others) that women have domestic, not creative 


minds. 
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He has his contradictions too. One time he states, “Neither infancy 
or childhood, but adolescence is decisive in the making of man.” And 
later he states, and I think it appositive, “If you fail to learn ethics at 
six, you will not learn it at sixty.” 

Some sayings are quite familiar, such as, “If you will tell me what 
you read, I will tell you what you are.” 

I do not know if Dr. Runes, Jewish philosopher and author of many 
varied books, intended to offer these epigrams as his own, or just that 
he gathered together or sometimes re-stated ideas that were par- 
ticularly relevant to his interests of religion, tolerance, democracy, 
education, to mention a few major areas. 

In general he suggests that man be kind, if possible, and that he 
extend this concept into the areas of knowledge of self, of science, 
faith and that education, national and family life foster these ends in 
the most creative compassionate way. 

There are also elements of cynicism and satire, criticisms of reli- 
gious attitudes and philosophies. Stated without relevence they could 
have the same effect as the sayings of Confucius emerging from the 
mouth of Charlie Chan. But Dr. Runes is most sincere and effective 
in his championship of values relating man to man and to God and in 
these areas he may fervently say with William Blake, “I will not 
cease from mental fight.” 


Robert A. Holzhauer ‘ 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REALITIES, edited by Dan Herr and Clem Lane, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 296 pp., $3.95 


A healthy, able press is one of the greatest assets any society can 
have. Realities is brilliant testimony that the Church in America is 
represented by a press that fulfills the highest standards of journalism. 
In this volume the editors, Clem Lane and Dan Herr, have tried 
to assemble the most significant articles appearing in the Catholic Press 
since 1950. As a result of their careful, judicious selecting this volume 
presents us with 25 articles from the Catholic Press (mostly from 
magazines ), articles which display none of the parochialism, narrow- 
ness, defensiveness that critics of the Catholic Press sometimes ascribe 
to it. 

Without any exaggeration it can be said that this is a singularly 
valuable book, a book that one will turn back to from time to time, 
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for it contains articles that are classics in their field. Examples of such 
articles would be: “The Culture of the Church” by Frank O’Malley, 
“The Image of Christ in Art” by E. M. Catich, “Though the Heavens 
Fall” by Thomas E. Murray, “Literature and Censorship” by John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. Each of these is a masterly affirmation of the 
Church’s stand on matters of the utmost current importance, matters 
requiring delicate handling. 

Inevitably the editors’ choices are going to be here and there at 
variance with the readers’ choices. However, one must conclude, with 
two possible exceptions, that the articles are significant. Readers of 
this magazine might be disappointed to find no articles bearing directly 
on spiritual life, Therein lies a possible weakness in this book: there 
is an excessive emphasis on what might be called social action. Perhaps 
the editors are merely reflecting the anxiety of our age, but the book 
would have had more balance (and perhaps more appeal) if there 
could have been a greater concern with the devotional life of the 
Church. (And that does not mean the liturgy. The liturgy gets adequate 
representation here, but certainly there is more to the devotional life 
of Catholics than the liturgy.) 

What all this amounts to is this: Realities is an excellent showcase 
of what might be called the liberal wing of the Catholic Press. In its 
somewhat limited terrain it covers the ground skillfully and thoroughly. 
No one can read this without intellectual and spiritual enrichment. 


P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION, by Dom Aelred 
Graham, Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1958, 
237 pp., $5.00 


The accent in this book is on thought, and it’s a very special kind of 
accent on a very special kind of thought. Dom Graham offers us here a 
collection of penetrating essays in which he follows the trail of Catholic 
thinking through such matters as education, existentialism, politics, Chris- 
tian humanism. Not only does he clearly convey the traditional Catholic 
view on all these matters, but he contributes some sparkling original 
insights of his own. 

A casual reading of the nicely turned preface is enough to convince 
anyone that this is going to be a very worthwhile book, for Dom Graham 
in his own characteristic way succeeds in stirring up real interest by 
pointing out the great need today for genuine thinking about the deep, 
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underlying truths of Catholicism. Here are his own words: “Catholics 
who are prepared to think about their religion, however, are relatively 
few. . . . What is rarer than it should be is a Catholic voice speaking 
intelligibly to the world in general. Concentrated on the daily routine 
of religion, we seem to have little time, or ability, to minister to the 
deeper needs of the human spirit. The elements in Catholicism most 
satisfying to the Church’s members, and most attractive to those outside, 
are often the things they hear least about — the sustaining philosophy of 
life, the realistic mysticism, the all-embracing compassion.” Having set 
his goal, Dom Graham goes on to do some unusually clear and stimu- 
lating thinking on such matters as a sustaining philosophy of life, self- 
fulfillment, and other vital topics. In the course of his thinking he says 
some enormously important things which should be trumpeted from 
the parapets of every Catholic church and university. One of these is 
the need in religious matters for sensitive awareness — “a supernatural 
perception which is the condition of full co-operation with the graces of 
the Spirit.” Insensibility could well be one of the most insidious ailments 
afflicting the body of American Catholicism. No one has ever diagnosed 
it so accurately as this keen-minded Benedictine. 

Readers of this magazine would be particularly interested in Dom 
Graham’s treatment of mysticism. Here, as in all the other subjects, he 
gets to the heart of the matter, and pursues the subject with vigor and 
honesty. He points out the danger of mysticism gone astray and shows 
that the true mystic is the perfect product of the Christian life lived as 
it should be. 

Much more in this remarkable book cries out for attention. There is 
the author's sensitive psychological probing of the make-up of sin, from 
which he concludes that sin is essentially a failure in love. But that is 
not all; it also involves a cognitive failure: it represents a missing of the 
mark, an intellectual mistake. In another vein are his clear and percep- 
tive treatments of existentialism and Kierkegaard. 

Catholic thought, perenially fresh, vital, and compelling has found 
an erudite and persuasive modern-day champion in Dom Aelred Graham. 


P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, by Romano Guardini, translated 


from the German by Isabel McHugh, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 124 pp., $2.75 


Our Lord likened the scribe “instructed in the kingdom of heaven” to 
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es householder who brings forth from his storeroom things new and 
old. 

The Church has been blessed in the past decade with an impressive 
group of “scribes,” thoroughly grounded in theology, keenly conscious of 
the hungers of modern man. From the rich storerooms of their meditative 
minds, a Trese and a Knox, a Van Zeller and Vann, a Merton and a 
Steuart have been bringing forth things “old and new,” all treasures 
indeed. Of equal eminence is Msgr. Romano Guardini whose The Lord’s 
Prayer is but another lustrous little jewel in his growing treasury of 
books. 

Msgr. Guardini first establishes the master motif of Christ’s perfect 
prayer. It is God’s will, “His holy intention for the world and for us, 
His eternal counsel, the fruit of His wisdom, the force of His stern de- 
crees, the loving desire of His heart.” 

But God’s will can be obstructed and contradicted in the hearts and 
affairs of men. The Christian feels a responsibility to see that God’s will 
is fulfilled. But here lies a subtle trap. “For the self-will of man cannot 
substitute for the Will of God. God’s Will is a mystery and can only be 
accomplished by man through Grace.” Not by the Christian’s striving, 
but by God’s grace is His will genuinely worked. But the Christian can 
make it his concern. To do so, he has the “Our Father.” 

Msgr. Guardini explores each clause of the Lord’s Prayer, sounding 
its depth, charting the expanse of meaning that lies beneath the surface 
of each phrase. Always he comes up with new riches. But two passages 
are especially brilliant. In considering “Hallowed be Thy Name,” he 
elaborates on what a word signifies: 

“Language forms a world, an order of existence into which the indi- 
vidual is born, and in which he lives. It envelops him, permeates him, 
forms him. . . . From the very roots of our being we live in words, and 
are made what we are by them. Words are the rails on which our lives 
run, the shapes of our existence.” 

Obviously the Christian is committed to a holy use of God’s name, 
a word of surpassing splendor and beauty. A holiness rests upon it. To 
abuse it is to betray a lack of the inner sense of the sacred. 

The second passage of extraordinary brilliance is the chapter on 
“Deliver us from evil.” Here the monsignor defines the “world” as the 
“reciprocal relationship” between man and his non-ego, ie., all the 
persons, things, and events that surround him. To speak of an “evil 
world’ is to mean that a man’s relationship with any one of these people, 
things, or events is contrary to God’s law. No created thing can be evil 
in itself. 

“The world which God intended in His creation comes into being only 
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in conjunction with man. God has called men to perfect the world in 
this encounter. Hence the outcome of this encounter is determined by 
what man himself is: the good in him becomes the good and the lumi- 
nous in the world; the evil in him becomes the evil in the world.” 

Msgr. Guardini’s The Lord’s Prayer takes its place in a sparkling 
galaxy of monographs about the Greatest Prayer. Saints Cyprian, Greg- 
ory, Thomas Aquinas, and Teresa have all expatiated on its implications. 
Another “scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven” has made us his 
debtor for the riches he gives us in the coin of the spirit. 


Rev. Francis X. Canfield, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN, by Father Kilian McDonnell, 
O.S.B., Sheed and Ward, New York 


All men desire the truth. Pagans are satisfied with illusions that cover 
over any assertion concerning death and eternity. The Christians are 
looking for a deeper understanding of Christ, and they are getting im- 
patient about it. 

Father McDonnell writes for the modern American Catholic. His 
essays on Catholic life are based on defined dogma. He writes with 
clearness in a familiar and encouraging style. Readers of his monthly 
article “A Spiritual Thought for the Month” in Sign magazine will wel- 
come these selections. Some of the un-Christian customs we see every 
day are considered. A funeral exaggerates true sorrow — certain articles 
of our Faith seem to have been dropped from the picture. Death is the 
end of life on earth but the beginning of face-to-face eternity with God. 
Yet we weep and bury our dead “. . . with an impersonality which is 
saved from bleakness only by a bought commercial warmth.” 

The Restless Christian is brief. It is one of the best of its kind being 
offered by the Catholic publishers encouraging the study of Christian 
truth. Readers of Father McDonnell’s book will follow up his exhor- 
tations. Sacred Scripture, dogma, the writings and commentaries of the 
doctors and theologians, and contemporary studies provide a treasury 
of truth about this kingdom promised to the impatient, restless Christian. 


Frater Edmund, O.C.D., Holy Hill, Wis. 
MARRIAGE IS HOLY, edited by H. Caffarel, translated by 


Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C., Fides Publishers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., 1957, 219 pp., $3.75 


Nearly everyone who has entered the marital state knows that there 
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is more to it than the sum of all its tangible factors. But the climate 
of superficiality that dominates today’s thinking exerts an abrasive 
force on this knowledge, making it so tenuous that many of us ex- 
perience it only spasmodically, or driving it so deep beneath the surface 
of our consciousness that some of us forget it is there. Marriage is Holy, 
a series of essays by different writers, is an attempt to explore the 
profound recesses of this knowledge and touch the inner source of the 
vitality and sanctity of marriage. 

Father Bernard Murchland, C.S.C., who translated these essays from 
the French, has managed to convey with precision and poignancy many 
subtleties of thought which must have presented some difficulties. 

In his introduction Father Murchland tells us that the writers are 
“spokesmen for a group of Christian families who have faced their 
problems together.” Their problems are universal. Some of the questions 
treated are: the order of dependency between the Church and the 
family; nuances of love in man and woman; different levels of union 
in marriage; cheating against unity; birth control through continence; 
how marriage reflects the mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection; 
the marriage vocation in “unhappy” homes; grace in marriage. All of 
these topics, and many others, are discussed, not as “problems” to be 
solved, but rather as points on which to meditate on the tremendous 
spiritual implications of the vocation of marriage. As Father Murchland 
says, “an alternative title might have been “The Couple in Christ’ for 
it suggests the central meaning of the book. Because Christ is present 
in marriage, mystery and grace are there. The divine is the predomi- 
nating fact at the heart of Christian marriage.” 

The editor, M. H. Caffarel, has arranged the essays under three broad 
headings: “The Height and the Depth,” “Two in One Flesh,” and 
“This is a Great Mystery.” Although, because of the nature of the sub- 
ject, many of the facets discussed by the different authors overlap, each 
writer makes a unique contribution to the book. The various aspects 
are presented with an objectivity that ensures balance and breadth, and 
yet there is a subjective note, too, which gives the reader a sense of 
sharing in each author’s intense personal encounter with Truth. 

The synopses and questions for aid in study at the back of the book 
make it a particularly valuable tool for Cana conferences and group 
discussions, especially for advanced couples who have settled for 
themselves, once and for all, the question of conjugal morality, and 
would like to come closer to Christ, the living center of their vocation. 


Elaine Malley, New York, N. Y. 
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A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, by Bernard Wuell- 
ner, §.J., The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1957, 
261 pp., $4.25 


If one were to reflect for a moment on the title of this book before he 
began to read it, he would not find an attempt to read it in the light 
of philosophy so singularly frustrating. In fact, he would not make that 
attempt at all. For, of course, there can be no Christian philosophy 
of life. There may be basic philosophic presuppositions that underlie 
a Christian theory of life, but if something be termed Christian, it 
necessarily involves, as a sine qua non, supernatural faith as its founda- 
tion and that which gives it meaning. It must be said that Father 
Wuellner warns us in the preface to his book that he will be adding 
to the philosophic proofs given, theological answers from revelation, and 
that he will not always label these as such, for to do so would be too 
“prim and mechanical.” And so it would. But since there are no clear-cut 
lines of demarcation between what is philosophy and what is of 
revelation, it would seem that this book would best be read without 
trying to abstract one from the other, but only by seeing all in the light 
of a Christian theory of life. 

And, as such, it is very good. Father Wuellner has taken the doc- 
trines of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas as they concern human life 
and re-interpreted them for the twentieth-century man. He has posed 
the problems which, though basically the same for every generation, 
yet have different facets in every age, as they appear now, and has 
answered those problems with the ageless answers, but in a way mean- 
ingful to the contemporary student. His examples are up-to-date and 
effective. His command of the language is fluent and he avoids assidu- 
ously the use of terms which are often a barrier to any intelligent 
understanding by the reader not familiar with scholastic terminology. 
Now and then Father Wuellner cites a scholastic maxim, e.g., “the end 
and nature are proportionate” (p. 20), and “objects measure acts” 
(p. 46), and takes for granted our acceptance of them without any 
explanation; but as this is too often done by scholastics, Father Wuellner 
should not be singled out for criticism. Still the book is clear and precise 
and lacks annoying redundancy. There is a clear plan of organization 
presented in the beginning and it is kept throughout. 

However, one would wish that Father Wuellner had come to terms 
with the prevalent non-scholastic ideas on a few of the problems with 
which he copes. Because as one reads this exposition of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology, current ideologies come to mind and are left 
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unanswered. Rather they are ignored and it is time, as was brought out 
at the American Catholic Philosophical convention this spring, that they 
were recognized. To cite one example from this book: in chapter six 
Father Wuellner maintains that animal life could not have evolved 
from plant life. Rather if both plant and animal life were not created 
simultaenously, God would have had to intervene to create this superior 
type of structure and life (p. 71). This is certainly a very debated point 
(I do not think that all scholastics or all Catholics would be in agree- 
ment on this score) and should not be stated categorically as such. What 
of the school of evolutionists who hold that such life did evolve with 
much evidence to substantiate their claims? We must begin to come 
to grips with these problems posed by philosophers and scientists of 
other camps. In a sense Father Wuellner has made a step in this direc- 
tion by his avoidance of specialized terminology. And perhaps within 
_ the scope of this book, which is of its nature varied and wide, such 
debates and discussions could not be included. But somewhere along the 
line scholastic philosophers must stop giving pat answers which no 
longer can satisfy students and men exposed on all sides, consciously 
and unconsciously, to ideals and doctrines antithetical to the common 
teaching of scholastic philosophy and the Church, and defend their 
positions against all comers. And, more to the point, what is new and 
tried and proved to be true must find its place in the “perennial 
philosophy” even if it uproot revered traditional ideas. But for those 
who are constantly meeting secular ideas and ideals in the everyday 
course of affairs here is a book geared to help them regain a steady 
ground in their view of life. 


Mary Ann Beattie, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE GARDEN ENCLOSED, by The Carmelites of Montreal, 
1957 


MARRIAGE: A GREAT SACRAMENT, by Canon Jacques 
Leclercq, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957, 172 


pp., $1.95 


There are obvious dissimilarities between these two books about 
vocations: one is a closely written text, the other a collection of photo- 
graphs; one is explicit, the other evocative; one treats of the most com- 
mon vocation, the other speaks of an extraordinary calling. Each in its 
own way stresses a common theme — that the basic secret of content 
in any vocation is love of God and of man, love as nearly approaching 
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selflessness as is humanly possible. Canon Leclercq says: “Love can 
take as many forms as there are couples.” It is no less true that love of 
God will take as many forms as there are individuals. It is this unique- 
ness of vocations that makes books about them hard to write and even 
harder to read. Again, each in its own way, the two books under con- 
sideration succeed in suggesting the scope for individual formation and 
growth within a formal pattern of life. 

The Garden Enclosed will appeal to readers in various ways according 
to their knowledge of Carmel. It may be most appealing to the most 
unaware, to those who have walked by a high wall in the midst of 
crowded apartment houses, or have knelt in a chapel looking over at 
a mysterious and rather forbidding-looking grill, or have even spoken 
to an unseen voice at the “turn.” These lovely pictures showing the 
cloister, the cells, the corridors, the refectory, the gardens, the hermitage, 
together with the expressive captions taken from authentic Carmelite 
sources should bring insight and reassurance to those who are vaguely 
impressed but somewhat chilled by the seeming austerity of Carmel. 
To other readers familiar with St. Theresa of Avila and St. Therese 
of Lisieux the pictures will provide starting points for reflection and 
for affectionate recognition, For an up-to-date glimpse of Carmel the 
reader of The Garden Enclosed might enjoy Catch Us Those Little Foxes 
and other books by one who signs herself simply “A Carmelite Nun’; 
and those who look a little longingly on these scenes of concentrated 
devotion might find light to illumine the pictures in John Wu’s The 
Interior Carmel. 

The photographs are a silent but vivid expression of that exultant 
cry of St. John of the Cross: 

“Mine are the heavens and mine is the earth; mine are the people, 
the righteous are mine and mine are the sinners, the angels are mine 
and the Mother of God, and all things are mine; and God Himself is 
mine and for me, for Christ is mine and all for me.” 

Canon Leclercq’s book, an American edition of a book first published 
in 1951, is a mature, sensible, realistic study of Christian marriage 
emphasizing its sacramental character. Its format might not lend itself 
to “popular” reading, and indeed its content might best be absorbed in 
discussion and elaboration for it encompasses a whole outlook on life, 
a view that in its very Christian emphases is nothing to be taken in at a 
glance. Realizing that a married person’s opinion of a book like this is 
bound to be a highly personal thing, I was pleased to learn from a 
theology professor that the book is extremely well liked by the students. 

The value of this kind of treatise depends upon its author’s insight, 
his choice of emphases, and his attitudes toward life and toward human 
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beings. Canon Leclercq brings to his book an impressive record of 
university life, a degree in law prior to his priestly studies, and a 
doctorate in Thomistic philosophy; he is the author of a wide range of 
books; but even more important, perhaps, he seems to have been the 
loving observer, if not confidante, of a large and enormously varied 
group of married couples. It is the wisdom gleaned from this last 
experience that he brings to bear on each phase that he develops: 
The Sacrament of Marriage; The Church and Marriage; Married Love; 
The Passions and Love; the Children; Sterile Unions (in the spiritual 
and the physical sense); Conjugal Spirituality; and The Spirit of Poverty 
in Marriage. In each instance he insists upon the unique character of 
every single marriage as well as the unique temperament of each of 
the persons involved. His honesty and common sense make themselves 
felt whether he is discussing parents and children (“The child finds 
itself in a sane and healthy atmosphere when it does not have imposed 
on it an unreal perfection which no adult practices. .. .”); or the hazards 
of arranged marriages which some solemn souls hark back to as a 
wholesome thing (“Love after marriage is a lucky chance which can 
occur, but on which it is foolish to rely”); or one general observation 
worth frequent recalling (“We must here repeat that one must be 
careful not to exaggerate the difficulties of married life”). 

Canon Leclercq makes quite a point of something so obvious that 
it is seldom credited with being the villain that it is in married life — 
namely, the failure to realize that a man is a man and a woman, a 
woman: “. . . it is so important that the partners should understand 
that they owe to each other just what the other needs, and, as we 
have already said, the husband must never forget that it is a woman 
whom he has married; or the wife that she has married a man.” As he 
insists upon the importance of the distinction in every aspect of living, 
the Canon seems to anticipate Henry Higgins’ delightful hymn of 
exasperation in “My Fair Lady” —“Why can’t a woman be more like 
a man? Why can’t a woman be like me?” 

That such a frivolous reference should occur to one in the midst of 
reading a book so deeply spiritual, so lofty in its ideal, so earthly in 
its sound practicality, seems to indicate that where wisdom, honesty, 
and the grace of God abound, humor is bound to show itself now 
and then, however subtly. 

In considering these two books together one sees the truth of Canon 
Leclercq’s statement that every Christian vocation is a vocation to 
holiness. The whole self is involved in any vocation in its constant 
development and in its dedication. And whether one be pondering 
the choice of calling, or helping others in their decisions, or, perhaps, 
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reflecting thankfully that one is always a novice in the service of God, 
“Each can aim at the highest personal perfection that will bring charity 
to its full flowering...” 


Mary Stack McNiff 
Boston, Mass. 


THE THREE DEGREES: A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM, by Conrad Pepler, O.P., Herder, St. Louis, 
1957, 256 pp., $3.50 


“The mystery that lies at the foundation of mysticism is the hidden 
stream of divine life flowing into man through faith.” 

Spiritual growth is naturally a development. It begins, progresses, and 
reaches fulfillment — “the three degrees.” Father Pepler widens our view 
of these three ways by picturing them as natural, liturgical, and mystical. 
Instead of thinking of them as stages succeeding each other, he con- 
siders that in normal spiritual growth they are interdependent and 
should co-exist. Even the beginner partakes of the unitive way in the 
Eucharist; even the greatest saint is united to God in faith, “which means 
a sacramental union, a union in mystery.” 

The first part of Father Pepler’s book is called “The Foundations.” It 
deals with the background of Christian worship, the sacrifices of primi- 
tive men. It notes “the natural instinct in man for a eucharistic relation 
to the deity and to his fellow men.” Because of this instinct man seeks 
for “a common life with his fellows and with the spirits and gods of his 
religion by means of ritual sacrificial meals.” Men without faith in God 
read of these primitive rites, in Frazer's The Golden Bough for instance, 
and feel justified in their skepticism about the Christian liturgy. To the 
student with the insight of faith, such early manifestations of worship 
represent that which Christ came to fulfill, thus fulfilling “all the good 
natural instincts of man,” perfecting the rites by which man sought to 
unite himself with God into “vehicles of the grace of supernatural union” 
— into one genuine and universal Eucharist. 

The last chapter in this first part of the book contains a description 
of the Christian Eucharist, the external sign and the inner reality. It is 
difficult to write of this chapter without wanting to quote at length 
because seldom does one come across such an exposition, so explicit, yet 
so beautifully expressed. 

“The Eucharist makes again, as it were, the Word-made-flesh to deliver 
itself in the unique act by which man is united once more to God — 
through Calvary. This reality of the Presence of the Word in the present 
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moment continues therefore — ihe reality of the mystery from the An- 
nunciation to the Resurrection and Ascension, that mystery which hides 
beneath its reality of flesh and blood all the hidden power and vitality 
of the one Word of God.” 

Through the sacrament of the Eucharist, the Incarnation is always -at 
work, “perennially it draws mankind into union with God.” It is a dy- 
namic sign of the real presence and of the union of the Mystical Body, 
the Church. To the individual participating in the Eucharist “this act 
means, not some vast abstract act of worship made real two thousand 
years ago; it means an act in which he is called upon to abandon himself 
absolutely to the divine will. 

“The grace given by the Eucharist is actual charity — and this, of 
course, is the same as actual union with God — the reality of heaven is 
thus achieved — the beginning of eternal life.” 

With this description of the Eucharist, “the heart of Christian wor- 
ship,” for a background, Father Pepler takes up the discussion of mys- 
ticism in the second part of his book. He calls mysticism, in its essential 
meaning, “the universal vocation of mankind” in the sense that we are 
all called to seek our heavenly home. However, all saints are not mystics 
in the more restricted use of the word; nor are all mystics saints. The 
word mystic usually refers to a person who is consciously aware of the 
presence of God, who experiences union (not necessarily with feelings 
and sensations). This experience is a gift from God, His “touch” on 
the soul. 

Father Pepler admires the “incarnational and sacramental mysticism” 
of St. Thomas. He is wary of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic influence on 
mystical teaching with its tendency toward individualism and contempt 
for the material creation. The three degrees of ascent toward God (from 
which the book takes its title) —the well known steps of purgation, 
illumination, and union — are, Father Pepler states, “at best a magnificent 
scheme of detachment and union through the purification of the desert 
and the infusion of the spirit of God,” but they could “easily turn into 
a way of rejection of the created and identification with the increate.” 
The Church has within it the means of preventing this extreme attitude 
— the sacraments give witness to the reality of the Incarnation. 

In the sacraments the Christian is helped to grow toward spiritual 
maturity and the transforming union of love “without causing any upset 
to the psychological balance of the individual.” The sacraments are so 
divinely planned and adapted to man’s needs that, guarded and guided 
by them, weak man is strengthened, and in Communion he is enabled 
to accept the outpouring of God’s love — “the actual charity given by 


God to the soul.” 
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Balanced mystical experience, the author thinks, requires a knowledge 
of Scripture. Both Old and New Testaments are revelations of mystical 
experiences — the Christian standard. Scriptural mysticism is social and 
keeps man from being “led away into the superficialities of individual- 
istic psychology.” 

While Father Pepler obviously appreciates the teachings of St. John 
of the Cross, both for their soundness and for their beauty, he does seem 
to feel an uneasiness about possible misinterpretation of them. St. John 
himself was steeped in the Bible, lived the Liturgy, and deeply valued 
the natural world, but people often pass over these facts in their en- 
thusiasm for his psychological insight which they view subjectively 
rather than in its full context. The life of union with God should involve 
the whole man as an individual and should involve him socially as a 
member of the whole Christ, the Church. 

The book ends with a chapter on the unity of mystical experience. 
“Every man is made in the image of the Trinity, so that the foundations 
of true mysticism are laid from the first moment of his creation.” If the 
non-Christian receives the gift of loving union with God, it is, neverthe- 
less, “in Christ” that he does so; for Christ is the redeemer of all man- 
kind, and true mystical experience is due to “the illumination of the 
Word inhabiting the soul.” 


Margaret Gardner, Norwich, Vt. 


MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS, by Leo J. Trese, Fides, 
Chicago, 1958, 137 pp., $2.95 


Father Trese evidently is a genius in the field of popular religious 
writing. He does not sentimentalize the basic Christian truths, lowering 
them in order to attract people. But he does express them simply. More 
Than Many Sparrows is similar in character to his book, Many Are One, 
which has sold more than 90,000 copies. Father Trese writes a weekly 
syndicated column called “This We Believe.” The contents of his latest 
book, More Than Many Sparrows, appeared in these columns. They are 
short essays on Christian living. 

To give some idea of the flavor of the book — the first two chapters 
are on “God’s Love for You” and “Your Love for God.” Father Trese 
writes of the “deep-seated need which all of us have in common: the 
need to be loved and to know that we are loved.” As the foundation of 
our Christian faith, he describes the “personal and individual love that 
God has for us.” We are forcefully reminded that “there is a purpose 
in all that God does — that God would not have made us if there had 
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not been a special job that He wanted us to do.” God’s continual care 
and guidance is stressed. 

Prayer is given its true place as a “line of communication which we 
must keep open between ourselves and God,” habitually, often word- 
lessly, and more in a spirit of adoration, of love and thanksgiving and 
sorrow for sin than in asking for favors. The lesser function of petitionary 
prayer is also discussed, especially as regards spiritual needs, our own 
and those of others. 

The “half-pagan atmosphere in which we live” is brought to our atten- 
tion: “Here in America we treat God much as we treat an ex-President: 
with the deference due to a once powerful figure who no longer counts 
for much. We listen to his views with interest but without feeling any 
compulsion to act upon what he says. God seldom is denied outright; 
rather is He simply ignored in the political, the economical, and the 
social life of our nation. This attitude towards God is what we call the 
spirit of secularism.” It aims to be practical, to keep religion in its place. 

Despite the “polluted air of secularism” we are urged to “live in God’s 
presence every day wherever we are, not just in church on Sundays,” 
and to recognize that “Christ and His Mystical Body are indivisible and 
that it is His voice which speaks through His Church.” 


Margaret Gardner, Norwich, Vt. 


THE LITURGY OF THE MASS, by Pius Parsch, 3rd ed. 
translated and adapted by H. E. Winstone, Herder, London 
and St. Louis, Mo., 1957, 358 pp., $4.95 


The mending of the unholy divorce between liturgy and spirituality, a 
cause to which the Holy See is clearly dedicated, has had no greater 
popular apostle than Pius Parsch. The Liturgy of the Mass, one of the 
most successful and influential books on the Holy Sacrifice, has now ap- 
peared in a new edition, with an entirely new translation. In form and 
accidentals it is considerably improved, but the content is substantially 
the same as in the earlier English version. 

It is perhaps necessary to prefix a brief summary of the volume with 
a clarifying note. By “liturgy” of the Mass, the author does not mean 
merely those human elements added by the Church to the sacrificial act 
of Jesus Christ: the principal component of the Mass liturgy is divine 
in origin, to which are joined prayers and rites of human institution. 
Thus he satisfies the deliberate and precise teaching of Pius XII: “The 
sacred liturgy does in fact include divine as well as human elements” 
and provides a needed corrective to those who think that the Mass 
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liturgy consists of prayerful embellishments introduced by ecclesiastical 
authority or —what is worse and what is even more forcefully denied 
by Pius XII — of mere externals, words or ceremonial, or vesture. 

Holy Mass is the sacrifice of Christ and His Church. Jesus Christ is 
the chief Liturgist; at the altar the Christian priest stands in His place. 
To Christ and the priest the faithful, appointed through Baptism to offer 
public worship, are united more or less closely. That the union may be 
more rather than less close is obviously the purpose of this book by 
Parsch. It is characterized on every page by profound spiritual insight, 
whether the author is explaining the meaning of a prayer text, the back- 
ground of a series of rites, or the scriptural contributions to the Roman 
Missal. 

The first chapters of The Liturgy of the Mass are of a general char- 
acter. Chapter I recounts the threefold testimony of revelation concern- 
ing the Eucharist: from the Old Testament, from the teaching and action 
of Christ, and from apostolic practice. The next chapter develops the 
doctrine of the Eucharist very simply but eloquently as meal, memorial, 
and sacrifice. Then the author summarizes the history of the Mass and 
the important matter, for any kind of sound appreciation, of the “ground- 
plan and superstructure” of the Mass rite. 

The remainder of the book is a step-by-step treatment of the individual 
parts of Holy Mass. Several features are worth noticing: the careful fit- 
ting of each part or prayer into the whole, the use of sufficient historical 
detail to give the true sense of each part, generous quotation of texts, 
and the correct proportion in evaluating this or that aspect of the entire 
rite. The last feature is especially important for understanding the Mass, 
as even the zealous Missal reader may miss the relative significance of 
particular parts of Mass. The Lord’s Prayer is vastly more significant 
than the priest’s prayer before Communion; the Collect and the Secret 
prayer are climactic to the Entrance rite and the Offertory, respectively. 

At one time this book (in its earlier version) was criticized for its 
wealth of historical information, as if every last word in the Roman 
Missal were composed at a single moment of history and could be so 
considered by the worshiper or student. It may be hoped that such an 
anti-intellectual attitude is dead or dying. Parsch uses historical study 
—and this new edition profits from very recent study — in order to un- 
fold the true, actual, and not imagined meaning of today’s Mass. He is 
not blindly attached to past practice, but recognizes that some aspects 
of Mass are really intelligible only in the light of history. The words of 
the Holy Father may be applied to him: “It seems to Us that the pres- 
ent-day attitude of liturgical circles towards the past is quite balanced.” 

Occasionally the author refers to some limitations in our present way 
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of celebrating the Eucharistic sacrifice, some resulting from neglect or 
misunderstanding, others now embedded in the Roman rite. In this he 
writes in complete harmony with the Holy See’s plans for liturgical res- 
toration. It was St. Pius X who referred to “disfiguring accumulations” 
in the liturgy, and Pius XII who spoke of “changeable, transitory, even, 
at times, defective elements” in it, Parsch is naturally concerned in a 
more immediate way with realizing the potentialities of our current rite, 
in a spiritual awakening of the faithful to genuine participation in the 
Eucharistic action. The Mass liturgy is the work of all the people, not 
of any elite or cultivated group; it requires flesh-and-blood participation 
or theoretical knowledge and inner devotion will weaken and wither. 

The spirit and the tone of this book are excellent. The new translation 
by Father Winstone is clear and polished; the added material brings 
the book up to date and makes it more valuable. The introduction by 
Father Howell is a deserved tribute to the memory of Father Parsch. 
We can only wish The Liturgy of the Mass every success. It is warmly 
recommended to all educated Catholics; though suitable and extremely 
interesting for private reading, it may well serve as a textbook, for col- 
lege or even for the last years of high school. 


Rev. Frederick R. McManus, The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CHURCH AND CREATION, translated from the 
Spanish of Luis Colomer, O.F.M., by Palmer Rockey, 
Ph.D., St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, 1956, 
164 pp., $2.50 


In the current spiritual renewal greater interest in and a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is certainly one of its principal sources of inspiration. 

It goes almost without saying that a clear realization of one’s place 
in and relationship to the Mystical Body is important to a healthy 
spiritual life. Certainly such are effective antidotes to egocentric tend- 
encies in the life of the spirit. The spirit of objectivity Fray Luis Colomer 
brings to his study is wholesome. 

The ever-growing library of books in English, both popular and 
scientific, on this particular doctrine has been increased by the transla- 
tion into English in two volumes of a work of Fray Luis Colomer, 
O.F.M., La Iglesia Catolica. The first part of the original now bears 
the title, The Catholic Church: The Mystical Body of Christ. The second 
part is known as The Church and Creation, the subject of this review. 
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From reviews of the first part of the original one gathers that it 
established the principles that guided the author in the second part, 
published now as The Church and Creation. The latter volume treats 
of the relations of the Church to all of creation, visible and invisible. 
It is itself composed of two parts, the first of which deals with the 
Church’s relationship with the visible world: lower creatures, man, 
family, state. Part two studies that relationship with the invisible world: 
the souls of the departed, angels, the Blessed Virgin, Jesus Christ, and 
the Blessed Trinity. 

To those interested in deepening their appreciation of the Mystical 
Body relative to the interior life the second part of this book in particular 
is recommended. The author’s brief paragraphs on the relationship of 
the angels to the Church militant, for instance, is illuminating. His 
brief chapter on the Blessed Virgin too is good where he speaks both 
of her mediation of grace and her similarity to the Church. The latter 
portion of the chapter on the Church and Jesus Christ contains some 
penetrating thoughts on life in Christ. 

This is a slim volume for a subject of such potentialities. It runs to 
only 152 pages. The style both of type and format combine to make 
this book easy to read. The competent translation of Dr. Palmer 
Rockey enhances reading enjoyment. It would seem, however, that the 
volume’s brevity points up a weakness. On reading The Church and 
Creation one soon begins to suspect that Fray Luis’ treatment is not 
so much superficial as it is “skimpy.” He does cover his ground, and 
it is extensive, but does so “once over lightly.” But he is not superficial 
and one gets the impression he is capable of much fuller development 
of themes he gives in summary form. 

The Church and Creation is very logical both in its division of subject 
matter and in drawing conclusions from premises. Whether it fills a 
need in the field of popular exposition of dogmatic and spiritual theology 
could perhaps be debated. Regardless of the slant of part one to ethics 
and morals, the second part contains any number of valuable insights 
into the relation of the Church and the great spiritual realities that 
affect the spiritual life. For having spelled out for us some of these 
vital relationships is sufficient to place us in debt both to the author 
and his translator. 

Frank de la Vega, O.R.S.A., Kansas City, Kans. 


MAKE YOUR MIND WORK FOR YOU, by Jean Guitton, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1958, 87 pp., $2.75 


The torrent of talking and writings about the state of the American 
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Catholic and his education has been equalled recently by the wide- 
spread re-examination of general education in the United States. A 
pertinent summary of this focus on intellectual achievements is found 
in the Rockefeller report on education. “If we ask what our society 
invites in the way of high performance we are led to the conclusion that 
we may have, to a startling degree, lost the gift for demanding high per- 
formances of ourselves. It is a point worth exploring.” 

The book by Dr. Guitton, French philosopher and professor at the 
Sorbonne, provides each individual with the opportunity to explore his 
own intellectual achievements. It is somewhat misleading as to title, for 
this is not a treasure of hints of how to become successful in business. 
It does not offer pacific remedies to give peace or relaxation of mind. 
It does not provide methods to improve the memory nor does it suggest 
profitable hobbies. It actually discusses methods of logic and exami- 
nations of life through awareness of philosophical systems. Dr. Guitton 
analyzes men in the military, in business, literary figures, politicians, 
spiritual leaders in order to help the reader produce intensely serious, 
analytical thought within the self. It basically encourages achievements 
which the Rockefeller reports state we lack, high performance intellec- 
tually. 

Professor Guitton seriously questions not only what deficiencies any 
civilized person may have due to low performances of the instructors 
in the educational systems but he further asks each individual to ex- 
amine how, in addition, he has failed to supply an intellectual vigor. 
The seriousness of the content of this book is further heightened by the 
experiences as described by Dr. Guitton of his life in a military prison 
camp. He had no books, he was surrounded by people at all times. He 
had to perform menial humdrum but tiring work, But he had little de- 
mands made upon one area of his existence, his time to reflect and to 
think. Although busy with work, he had hours and hours to think and 
he had to develop further his ability to concentrate amidst the noise and 
confusion of his camp life. 

From this experience, Professor Guitton points out that each individual 
must have thoughts and feelings which transcend the notes taken in a 
classroom, the stultifying schedules of daily routine existence, Each man 
must have feeling, arts, thoughts, and philosophy which are really vital. 
This not only maintains him in such distressing situations as the prison 
camp but further elevates his civilian life. 

He sensibly points out that we must work out a schedule of living 
which includes thinking, working, recreation, which will fit the indi- 
vidual. Each person must be aware of when he is the most alert, when 
he can relax most easily, what is his usual pace from arising to retiring. 
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After observing the self physically, environmentally, and intellectually 
do not stop with such self-rumination, day-dreaming, or fantasy, but 
develop the next step. Turn from this kind of planning to make thought 
active. 

He points out that thinking is action but it is revealed by some out- 
ward sign of accomplishment such as a deed performed, a note written, 
a book read, or an adjustment in your life realized. 

Dr. Guitton has written a very complex book which ranges from 
literary evaluation through a discussion of military tactics to theological 
considerations of love and spiritual life. He points out in the multitudes 
of examples the working of great intelligences whose vigor he contrasts 
to Valery’s Monsieur Teste who although dedicated to thinking was 
“... devoid of meaning and purpose.” 

A concluding summary is most handsomely stated by Paul Valery, who 
describes the mind of joy and spirit and action. “I move forward in spirit 
on wings of confidence and trust.” And with the use of prayer, desire, 
and breadth of thought, Professor Guitton urges us to continue to reach 
out as we glide through the years from one life to another. 


Robert Holzhauer, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THERE IS A PLACE FOR GOD IN BUSINESS, by George 
Murran, Pageant Press, N. Y., 176 pp., $3.00 


The author introduces this book as a spiritual guide for all men 
and women engaged in making a living in the business world. It is 
that. The method used is to pinpoint a work area, 25 of them in fact, 
and discuss the ethical problems surrounding the worker and/or the 
boss in the course of living together on the job. 

The problems are real and are of the kind any wage earner, executive, 
or owner of a business faces constantly. 

Guidance to the answers is given through an expression of the need 
of spiritual understanding and responsibility of all concerned. This 
is followed by well-chosen quotations from Scripture, having an impact 
on the immediate problem. 

Mr. Murran has a complete understanding of the many facets of 
business operations and human relations, as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. He blends both into an interesting and practical 
handbook for the better understanding of God in business. 


James P. Rohrbach, General Sales Manager, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


